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viii PREFACE 


ing the favor of reading several chapters, and gave me the 
opportunity of much useful discussion of municipal princi- 
ples, before these chapters took their final form. I am under 
obligations to Mr. Richard H. Dana, of Boston, for useful 
information very kindly supplied. It should be said that in 
no case are these readings referred to as evidence of an 
assent to the views advanced in the chapters read, but only 
‘as some assurance of my wish to have advice from those 
most competent to give it. 

I may add that it has been many years since I first gave 
some study to city affairs, and had a practical part in their 
administration,!— facts which may be someexcuse for offer- 
ing this treatise to the public, but cannot justify its 
defects. 





DORMAN B, EATON. 
New Youx Crrv, Jane 1, 1909, 


1 Notes, pp. 60, Alt, 441. 
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has established ; they carry on administration according to 
theories and methods which must be enforced in all political 

visions, —in every city and village, —every one of which 
must subordinate its own interests and affairs to the policy 
of the nation, or the state, as the central party — or its man- 
agers—shall define them. The theory that a city may have 
local affairs which should be managed in reference to its own 
interests, irrespective of mere party interests or divisions, is 
obviously repugnant to all this, and is sure to arouse party 
antagonism. 

‘The party system may naturally arise as soon as broad 
territories have come under established government; but the 
municipal system can naturally arise only after dense city 
populations have discovered the inadequacy of general laws 
and the party system for the protection and advancement of 
their local interests and needs. Therefore, a true municipal 
system is necessary —and is likely to be developed — only 
after some of the cities have disclosed local needs so great, 
and local abuses so grave, under party government, as to 
make such a municipal system indispensable. It seems plain 
that a true municipal system would require officers and em- 
ployees for its administration who should disregard mere 
party opinions, and constantly strive to promote the interests 
of the city rather than those of any party. 

City party government, on the contrary, is one based on 
the theory that state or national parties may properly con- 
trol the affairs of cities—may appoint their officers and 
employees—by reason of their party opinions; and may 
manage city affairs in paramount reference to party princi- 
ples and interests. City party government, therefore, is an 
obvious and utter repudiation of the fundamental theory of 
civil service reform, which, disregarding mere party opinions 
and favoritism, puts men into office solely by reason of 
superior merit. 

X. The development of cities obviously has not created 
additional party principles, or a need for new parties; nor 
has it created new party politics to be managed. What has 
been created by the development of the great city is new 
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worthy men of whatever party may officially exercise, side by 
side, any of these Home Rule powers, — administering the 
city government in reference to its own advantage, irrespec- 
tive of state or national politics. 

XII. When the party system had been thus extended over 
all city governments, nothing was more natural than that its 
managers should seek to make it absolute and irresistible, 
especially after the party spoils system had been established. 
Every advocate of non-partisan municipal government, or 
true city Home Rule, was especially obnoxious to these man- 
agers. The issue between the supporters of such a govern- 
ment, on one side, and the city-party system, on the other, 
more and more tended to become, what it now is, the great- 
est and most fundamental of all the issues of city government 
in-the United States. Party obstruction is now — with the 
party spirit it develops—the most formidable obstacle in 
the way of rational Home Rule and good government in 
American cities. 

The more party government in cities has been threatened by 
the independent public opinion, which demands Home Rule, 
the more the party managers have insisted upon such an or- 
ganization of city government and such restrictions upon 
the right of nominations as will be most favorable to their 
supremacy, and make the spoils system most profitable to 
them. When, therefore, the control of parties had become 
despotic in a few persons under that system, and especially 
after the power of the party boss had become autocratic, it 
was natural for scheming politicians to see that cities might 
as easily be governed by an autocratic mayor, whom the city 


General powors thus conferred require peculiar responsibility to the state, and 
involve peculiar relations to parties, which will be considered in the next chapter. 
Vit is not intended to say that onder a true, non-partisan municipal system 
no divisions among the voters should, or can properly, arise as to city policy or 
‘methods ; but merely to say that these divisions of opinion can properly arise only 
{n relation to elty affairs—and not in relation to national or state affairs— which 
‘aro not legitimately involved in elty administration; in other words, wo say that 
city voters, in city elections, should not take sides, or fall into divisions, as state 
for national party men. They may, however, divide, independently of state and 
national politics, in reference to city Interests and policy so far as they differ in 
opinion on these subjects. This matter will be more fully treatoil elsewhere. 
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‘we must solve these, among other, minor problems: How to 
increase the dignity and importance of good municipal gov- 
ernment in the estimation of the people; how to separate 
our municipal affairs from party politics; what is the proper 
measure of powers for Home Rule which should be conceded 
to cities and villages; how to frame city laws, codes, and 
charters which will clearly define these powers and avoid 
needless and vicious appeals to the state legislatures; how 
to constitute truly representative, non-partisan city councils 
with adequate authority; how mayors should be elected, 
and what powers they should have in order to make them 
competent executives without being partisan despots; in 
what way the police force and the municipal justices may 
be made free from party domination; how to cause a re 
sentation of the whole people, instead of mere party majori 
ties, by providing for Free Nominations and Free Voting in 
city elections; how so to diminish the number of elected 
city officers and so to extend their official terms —and pro- 
motions for merit — that there will not be a needless num- 
ber of city elections, while the people will none the less 
control their city governments, and the city partisan man- 
agers will lose much both of their vicious occupation and of 
their needless power for mischief. 
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vices, city theories and usages, city fashions and literature, 
not less than the methods and corruptions of city adminis- 
tration, are becoming more and more potential and pervad- 
ing. The power of the cities seems likely to become almost 
supreme in no very remote future.! It is hardly too much 
to say that the character — if not the fate—of republican 
government in the United States depends upon the ability 
of their people to provide a good municipal system. 


I 


There is no need of setting forth in much detail the evils 
connected with our municipal affairs, for they are both well 
known and undeniable. The problem of municipal govern- 
ment is by common consent the most serious and difficult in 
our politics. It is enough to say that the municipal govern- 
ment which prevails is needlessly expensive and generally 
condemned; it is inefficient; its methods bring the worst 
voters to the polls and largely repel the most worthy; it has 
caused city administration to be generally regarded as dis- 
creditable to the American people and a scandal to our re- 
publican system; it stimulates intense and needless partisan 
contentions in municipalities; it has caused excessive and 
mischievous special legislation for cities and villages and 
prevented the enactment of wise, general laws for their gov- 
ernment;? it discourages unselfish devotion to the public 


1 In the stato of Now York before the Greater New York City was created, 
two cities elected 18 of her 50 senators and 86 of her 150 assomblymen, under her 
amended constitution of 1895; and it in substance provides that in the future no 
city shall elect more than one-half of them — so great is thought to be the danger 
of elty domination. 
It sooms that from 1884 to 1880 the legislature of New York passed 1284 sepa- 
rato laws relative to the thirty cities of the stato, of which $00 related to the clty. 
‘and that in 1886, 280 of the 681 acts passed related to some particn- 
lar subdivision of the state. (Goodnow's Municipal Home Rule, 23,24.) A New 
‘York statute known as the consolidation act of 1882, made up of laws applicable 
to New York City, contains 2143 sections, yet falls far short of containing all such 
laws. In the period from 1890 to 1897, inclusive, there wore 2798 special laws 
passed relating to the cities of the state of New York — 864 of them related to the 
city of Brooklyn and 1399 of them related to the city of New York. The year in 
‘which the least number was enacted as to the latter clty was 1891, when there. 
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capacity than could gain analogous positions in private af- 
fairs; it has not only degraded the ideal of what municipal 
government may be, and should be, but it has made its re- 
form seem to many hopeless? it has caused elections in cities 
and villages to be regarded by many voters as little more 
than contests for selfish and partisan ends, in which it is 
almost useless for disinterested and patriotic men to take any 
part. Speaking generally, it may be said that the leading 
American writers on our municipal affairs treat them as pre- 
senting the most serious failure and problem under our gov- 
ernment, and the ablest and most friendly of foreign critics 
—the author of the “American Commonwealth” —has just 
declared “the government of cities to be the blackest spot 
in American politics.” ? 

2. To justify a condemnation of our municipal system, 
if indeed we have such a system in the United States, we 
hardly need look beyond the simple facts that it is not the 
gifted, the noble, or the honored men who generally hold the 
highest municipal offices, but scheming politicians, selfish, 
adroit party managers, or men of very moderate capacity and 
often of not very enviable reputation, who would not be de- 
sired at the head of a large private business. When men of 
a higher order are made mayors, they have not infrequently 
got their places under commitments to degrading influences 
by which they are much trammelled. 

8. Municipal corporations are in their nature the most 
honorable, dignified, and powerful corporations known to our 
laws, and, if fitly appreciated and governed, they would easily 
command for their official service the worthiest and ablest 
citizens. But there are in fact, on every hand, corporations 
of various kinds which have officers quite superior to those 
who generally manage the affairs of our municipalities. 
Until we shall, habitually, bring such able and worthy men 


2 Protessor Goodnow says the ordinary American municipal officer does not re- 
gard it as his duty to see that the laws are observed, but morely to seo that the 
‘complaints of individuals, if sufficiently persistent, are examined, and “ if consid- 
ered advisable, attended to.” Mun. Prob., 908. 

2 Contemporary Review, November, 1891, p. 708. 
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the most degraded voters to the polls, and have done most to 
coerce and bribe their use of the ballot. They have controlled 
the patronage and spoils in city affairs which have been most 
degrading, and have given the worst municipal servants their 
places. They have caused fraudulent naturalizations and 
registrations, and have profited by blackmail. They have 
raised, and their agents have disbursed, most of the money 
which has been effective for bribery and other municipal cor- 
ruption. The persons, for example, who have been most 
directly concerned in the notorious prostitution of municipal 
affairs in the city of New York have been the managers of 
one of the great parties, —often in conspiracy with the 
leaders of the other, —while in Philadelphia the other party 
has had the lead in a similar prostitution. 

These facts certainly do not prove that parties and their 
contests are the primary cause of the grave evils in our mu- 
nicipal affairs, for it may be declared with much truth, and 
often is declared, that the selfishness, the ignorance, and cor- 
ruption of the people individually are their primary sources, 
to which parties have but given an intense and conspicuous 
expression. Here a great problem is involved: the question 
how far party, and how far the individual, is responsible for 
our municipal condition. The declaration just referred to 
tends to the conclusion that our municipal party system and 
methods are as good as the people deserve, or are capable of 
supporting, and that, consequently, no great reforms are 
possible, save at the hands of a purer and better —and hence 
a future—generation, more nobly instructed and inspired 
for the duties of citizenshiy 

We cannot accept this pessimistic and discouraging view 
of the matter, though it contains some truth. It omits, and 
refuses to recognize, the vicious effects of governing cities by 
national and state parties, —the false and irrelevant issues 
they present, the corrupt methods they devise and employ, 
the besotted party spirit they develop, —as being in them- 
selves constant and potential forces in causing such evils. 
These are forces which city parties, in the main, originate, 
and they would cease to be effective if party organization and 
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ling regard for external party issues; (2) they would facili- 
tate the citizen’s voting independently as to municipal 
matters; but they do not insure him a real liberty to do so, 
or materially weaken the partisan bias, coercion, or passions 
which now control so many voters; (8) they would render it 
somewhat more difficult to make effective bargains and deals 
between the managers of city factions and the managers of 
state and national parties; yet, they would but little affect 
any of the sources from which such abuses spring. At most, 
separate elections would do little more than bring voters 
into a better position for using appropriate forces for the more 
difficult work of reform, —for after such elections shall be 
established, this work would remain to be done, —as the 
battle remains to be fought after the best positions are selected 
by the opposing forces. 

On the other hand, parties and their managers are always 
ready for the most numerous elections; for, through them, 
they gain both their power and their profits. Their elec- 
tioneering forces and machinery are always ready; and very 
likely they might not oppose separate election days for every 
separate class of officers. Everywhere, party despotism in 
cities has tended to increase the number and frequency of 
city elections, — as we shall have occasion toshow. Besides, 
experience in the state of New York and elsewhere seems to 
have shown that the separation of state elections from mu- 
nicipal elections has not been followed by any very salutary 
results; nevertheless, we think the decided balance of reasons 
is in favor of separated elections, especially if we do not ex- 
pect too much from them, or allow them to prevent the mak- 
ing of more adequate efforts for municipal reform. 


1 Mr, Conkling tells us that New York has twice had separate clections for 
city officers and has once abandoned them ; that all the cities in the state of New 
‘York except three now (1897) have auch elections, and that they are provided for 
all other large American cities except Baltimore. (Conkling’s City Government, 
108.) He calls attention to their great cost, bat we cannot regard this as a deck 
five objection. Professor Goodnow has presented a view of separate elections 
hardly more favorable than that expressed In the toxt. (Municipal Problema, 
210.) The New York Ameuded Constitution of 1804 has provided for separate 
city elections. 
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concedes and recognizes.!_ Within all parts of its jurisdic- 
tion there is both an authority and a duty on the part of every 
state —and also an obligation on the part of all of its citi- 
zens — to take care that the enforcement of its constitution 
and laws are such as will most contribute to the welfare of 
the whole people of the state, without discriminating locally 
in favor of any portion of them at the cost of the others, 
whether they reside in cities, villages, or towns. For the 
state to neglect its duty, or to surrender such authority, 
would be treason to itself and disastrous to the well-being of 
its people. 

(2) Morally considered, no local divisions of a state, 
whether it be a city or a town, can have any right to special 
authority or exemption, for its own peculiar advantage, in 
derogation of the general welfare, nor can any state justify 
itself in granting or allowing either. Nor, on the other 
hand, can any state rightfully refuse to a city or village, any 
more than to a town, any special authority for regulating its 
local affairs which will be most to its own advantage, pro- 
vided it be not at the same time a detriment to the people of 
the state as a whole. 

(8) Legally considered, the claim of right, on the part of 
every city, village, or town, to regulate its own affairs is a 
mere question —to be decided by the proper courts —as to 
the true interpretation of the constitution and laws appli- 
cable to them. It hardly need be said that on every basis of 
justice and law according to which a city or village may 
claim a right to Home Rule, a county and a town may make 
alike claim. The state, in short, has a duty to govern every 
part of its people and territory —the city and the forest 
equally — in the way that will be the best for the whole of 
them. 

The state legislature may, as national and state constitu- 
tions allow, properly create, amend, and repeal all charters 


Mun. Corp., 185; Goodnow's Mun. Home Rule, Chs. IV. and V.; 
‘Mun. Prob., Cha, HH. and IV. Professor Goodnow's timely and in 
structive volumes may be read with great advantage by those who have indefinite 
notions as to the nature and limitations of admissible Home Rule. 
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famy, apparently, the state should grant it. But suppose 
they are closed under state laws, and such a vote, the ex- 
pression of the most degraded city majority, asks authority 
to open them and make them free to all, who will say that 
such a vote is a good reason for granting larger power for so 
vile a Home Rule? Who can maintain a right to Home 
Rule authority for making things worse? The state has a 
duty to aid the most moral and patriotic of its citizens in 
their best endeavors. But it has, morally, no right to con- 
fer legal authority upon the citizens of its most degraded 
sections or cities, though they be in majority, to do worse 
things than the vote of the whole people of the state would 
tolerate. Civilization would speedily decay under a state 
government which allowed the depraved and partisan, merely 
because in majority in a city, to govern it corruptly and 
despotically. If the gamblers and the thieves shall gain the 
majority in a town or a city, will it be the duty of the state 
to repeal the laws against their crimes, or to allow those who 
violate them to go unpunished ?? 

It is significant of the thoughtless facility with which false 
and dangerous theories of Home Rule have lately found ac- 
ceptance that the vital distinction here pointed out—the 
duty of the state to confer local power for improving and 
not for degrading local government — has not been noticed, 
and that unscrupulous party majorities in great cities, shout- 
ing for larger Home Rule for degrading and partisan ends, 
have been, in substance, taught that they have a right to it, 
irrespective of consequences, merely because such a majority 
demands it. 

Some readers may regard these elementary statements as 
being such mere truisms as might have been omitted. We 
are sorry to be compelled to think otherwise, and to find evi- 


1 Where the moral and religions tone of the people of the state, as a whole, is 
higher than that of some of Ite cities, so that for example the Sunday closing of 
the saloons cannot be enforced within thom, the diffculty must be met by the most 
effective provisions practicable for good government. Weeannot enter into details. 
Bat surely unlimited liquor sales all day and night, or on Sunday, are not any’ 
‘more than gambling and prize-fighting and bawdy-house kooping to be allowed 
‘merely because the vilest clty majority favors them. 
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The excessive claims of power for cities, when not so 
radical, are expressed in various forms. Sometimes it is 
said, generally, that they have a right to make their own 
charters; sometimes that they may refuse to accept any part 
of a charter they do not like; sometimes, that no city char- 
ter can be amended by a special law, or without the consent 
of the city. None of these theories are tenable; though the 
duty of the legislature to understand and properly respect 
the interests and conveniences of cities is indisputable and 
fundamental. ‘hey ought, as we shall more largely insist, 
to enact wise, general statutes, and to avoid to the utmost 
the passage of special city laws; but whether the state or 
the cities themselves are most responsible for failure in 
these particulars is quite another question, which we shall 
soon consider. 

4, The facts that cities, and many municipal reformers, 
usually demand larger powers of Home Rule in the name of 
a false claim of “right of cities to govern themselves,” and 
that the enactment of laws for their government is generally 
declared to be “state interference,” illustrates the blinding 
and distorting effects of false and largely accepted theories 
on the subject. It is exceedingly desirable that more just 
views of the matter should prevail. Government is the 
aggregate and supreme authority by which the public affairs 
of a people are controlled. In the United States, it every- 
where involves, (1) the national constitution, laws, and 
officers; (2) the state constitution, laws, and officers; and 
(8) municipal charters, ordinances, and officers ; of which the 
latter, highly important as they are, are by no means the 
most important. 

Most of our municipal literature, before the recent volumes 
by Dr. Shaw and Professor Goodnow were published, seems 
as if written in the special interest of cities, and it is rare 
to find in it any impartial presentation of the true relations, 


1896, p. 3; Annale Am. Acad., ete., May, 1898, p. $8.) If Now York City and Phila- 
delphia, one being Republican and the other Democratic, were allowed respectively 
‘euch powers as they should demand, we think a new era would be opened in both 
‘municipal and party despotism and corruption. 
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So far, therefore, from being able to accept the doctrine 
that the majority in a city, irrespective of its character and 
purpose, has a right to govern it, or can safely be allowed to 
do so, we see that the welfare both of the city and of the 
state are likely to require the exercise of the powers of the 
latter in aid of good municipal government. 

6. A true comprehension of the salutary limits of Home 
Rule involves two distinct conceptions: (1) What degree of 
independence in local affairs, of power over them, is intrin- 
sically desirable on the part of cities and villages, provided 
they are competent to use it? (2) How much of this power 
may be wisely intrusted to any particular city at any given 
time? The proper rule on the first point may be clearly set 
forth in such a municipal code as is greatly needed. But as 
to the second, it is hardly possible to have more than a tem- 
porary standard. 

T. Another view of the practical results of the theory we 
may adopt is important. If the state should, in substance, 
say to cities, “We will give you whatever power over your 
affairs your voting majority may demand,” — this being in 
New York what the Tammany Democrats may ask for, and 
in Philadelphia what the Republicans may ask for, —new 
inducements to party bribery and despotism, and richer 
rewards for the victors in party contests, would be created 
by which the worst kind of party government would be per- 
petuated. Not merely the usual offices and spoils would be 
secured by a party triumph, but also larger powers for gov- 
eming the city upon the mere demand of the victorious 
party. 
If, on the other hand, the law and the state should say to 
every city and village, “The mere request of your majority 
will not insure you larger powers; it must appear that you 
seek to improve your local affairs, and are likely to do so by 
the use of these powers; and that your purpose is to take 
your administration out of partisan polities and to select your 
municipal servants for merit, irrespective of party opinions,” 
who can doubt that such conditions imposed by the state 
would tend to the improvement of municipal government? 
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9. The extent to which the corruption of cities and their 
abuse of their powers have contributed to our bad municipal 
condition has never been adequately set forth. No adequate 
reform is possible save by codperation between the repre- 
sentatives from both the city and the country in our legis- 
latures. We must, therefore, think it unfortunate that 50 
much of our municipal literature has been written in a spirit 
of partisanship for the city. By developing a false and mis- 
chievous conviction that there is an inherent antagonism 
between cities and other parts of the state, a feeling has been 
developed which may be very unfavorable to an early tri- 
umph of municipal reform. Such a theory directly tends to 
jealousies and hostilities between them. One writer, for 
example, tells us “there can no good come of a system which 
makes New York and Brooklyn a part of New York state, 
dependent upon the country members of the legislature,” 
that the interests of all “our large cities are totally diverse 
from the interests of the remaining sections of the state in 
which they are placed,” and “that it is necessary that our 
large cities should be free cities.” The distrust and fears 
in the minds of legislators from the country, which such 
views tend to develop, might well be regretted even if it 
were not necessary to secure their votes for any large meas- 
ure of Home Rule. Will they vote to give larger powers to 
cities if they regard their interests as hostile to those of the 
rest of the state, and as likely to be used to establish 





city residents to better comprehend their own duties and shortcomings, and to 
bringing theso residents into codperation—while less might be said about the 
shortcomings and incompetency of state legislatures —at least until eties shall 
‘cease to be the largest contributors to the most unworthy members of these bodies. 

Much has been said as to the comparative morality and patriotism of the 
residents of the city and residents of the country. We need make no assumptions 
(on this point, for we have to consider only the kind of mon that each sends to 
the legislatures. Cities certainly have no lack of highly worthy and gifted mon, 
Dut how many of them are sent to our legislatures? Who will claim that city- 
lected members are generally superior? Who will say that a city, not generally 
represented by members competent and disposed to frame the laws it needs, can 
‘vory consistently complain of the laws by which it is governed? Should it not 
even be ashamed to do so? These suggestions will not be acceptable to city reei- 
dents, — will even offend some porsons who are active in their alleged Intorest, 
bat the subject is too serious to allow such important truths to be ignored. 

1 Annats Am. Acad. P. and S. Science, May, 1893, p. 95. 
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tions which the state constitution or the laws impose upon 
its action. Its expenditures upon all important subjects 
should also be so far shown as to make comparisons of the 
cost of governing different cities and departments possible. 

Tt may be added that, as the police, police justices, coro- 
ners, prosecuting attorneys, and sheriffs are not mere city 
officers, but represent state authority, there is a peculiar fit- 
ness in requiring annual reports to the state which shall 
show how this authority is being exercised. Many advan- 
tages would result from such reports from different parts of 
astate.! 

1, Professor Commons, in the article cited in the last note, 
explains the recent tendency in the United States toward 
bringing municipal and other local administration under an 
appropriate responsibility to the state, and gives several in- 
teresting examples of the way in which it is being done. He 
says that a law of Iowa, enacted in 1880, creates a State 
Board of Health, with authority to make sanitary rules and 
regulations, which the mayors and aldermen of cities, acting 
as local boards of health, are required to enforce; and that 
in Indiana the State Board of Health, in case of epidemics, 
may take entire charge of local health administration. He 
tells us that State Boards of Charities and Correction have 
been established in eighteen states “to overcome the indif- 
ference, ignorance, corruption, and brutality of local officers,” 
— those of cities and villages among them, —and that great 
reforms of abuses have resulted from their establishment. 
Many of the evils which these boards have investigated and 
exposed would probably have been avoided if municipalities 
had been required to make adequate reports to the state. 
We may add that, in the state of New York, very salutary 
results — nowhere more striking than in cities — have sprung 
from the action of the State Boards of Charity established 
many years ago, and that the greatest obstructions in the 


2 Protessor J. R. Commons has shown the need that the state should insist on 
the authority for local administration being more justly exercised. Seo Annals 
of Am. Acad. Pol. Sci., May, 1806, p. 31. 

4 See as to same tendency, Goodnow's Home Rule, p. 268. 
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8. More than this, the people of the state of New York 
have in other ways recently expressed their sense of the 
need and utility of state inspection of local administration. 
A law of New York, under which a corporation known as 
the State Charities Aid Association was organized a few 
years ago, authorizes its agents to enter and inspect public 
institutions under the charge of cities, towns, and counties, 
and to make reports concerning their condition. Its vigor- 
ous action in this regard has resulted in the removal or miti- 
gation of many grave abuses which the municipal authorities 
had tolerated. In the same spirit, after it had been demon- 
strated in the state of New York that the management of 
institutions for the care of the insane under the control of 
the state was much better than that of such institutions 
under the control of cities or counties, it was required by law 
that the inmates of the latter institutions should be—and 
they have been — transferred to institutions under state care. 
‘Tt was not lack of Home Rule authority, but the abuse of it, 
which made these reforms essential. Do those who assert 
the right of every city to govern itself as it pleases seek the 
repeal of these legal and constitutional provisions — the re- 
‘versal of this policy of publicity and state inspection? 

4, State Civil Service Commissions must not be over- 
looked, for they are, so far as municipalities are concerned, 
little more than methods of putting effective restraints upon 
the abuse of Home Rule authority in the matters of appoint- 
ments, removals, and political assessments. Every law pro- 
viding fora state civil service system to be enforced in cities 
not only aims to suppress city party favoritism and to compel 
party majorities to regard the public interest, but is, in sub- 
stance, a declaration that such majorities cannot be trusted to 
select policemen, firemen, clerks, or even city laborers, with 
paramount reference to the general welfare, though they have 
the most absolute liberty and duty to do so. No man, there- 
fore, who insists on unrestrained Home Rule, or denies the 
right of the state to demand reports concerning city adminis- 
tration, such as these commissions make, can consistently 
support a civil service reform policy. 
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without knowing it. We wish to repeat that this central 
inspection and supervision have been enlarged in England 
in the very period in which the Home Rule authority of her 
cities and the general liberty and elective franchises of her 
people have been greatly increased, until that authority, as 
we shall soon see, now far exceeds such authority in American 
cities. 

It is impossible to read Professor Goodnow's instructive 
pages without astonishment that sensible men can think that 
more arbitrary power conferred on cities, to be exercised 
without state inspection or responsibility to make reports to 
the state, can be either wise or safe. He calls attention to 
the fact that we have so far apparently learned little from the 
instructive experience of foreign countries in the matter of 
municipal government,?—a fact all the more remarkable, 
we may add, in view of our readiness to copy European 
fashions, amusements, and manners, to import all the best 
breeds of European cattle, horses, hogs, and hens, to repro- 
duce all valuable European methods in art and industry, to 
say nothing of our importation of European games, follies, 
and vices.® 

Professor Goodnow calls attention to the fact that we have 
been “unmindful of the dangers of uncontrolled local manage- 
ment of general, and even of municipal, affairs . . . ,” but he 
tells us that now “there is a tendency toward the correction 
of this evil.” He says that we are becoming convinced that 
our “historic theory of local government is leading to bad re- 
sults in the case of our local municipal corporations, . . . and 


2 See on theso points an excellent paper, by Mr. Frank M. Loomis, read at 
Louisville Municipal Conference, ete., May, 1897. 

4 Mun. Home Rule, pp. 259, 260. 

8 Nothing was more remarkable—and perhaps we should say ‘more disoour- 
aging —to thoughtful minds in connection with the patriotic uprising for better 
municipal government in New York City in 1804-95, than the fact that its public- 
spirited leaders made almost no use of —or oven reference to—the invaluable 
lessons of municipal wisdom which the goverumental system of European cities, 
‘and especially that of England, could have supplied. In dealing with the dis 
graceful condition of our police system hardly any effort was made to bring the 
admirable police system of England to the attention of the citizens of New York. 
‘These facts are not recalled in the way of reproach, but to show how superficially 
grave municipal problems have been treated in the United States. 
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investigate not only schools and prisons, but such semi- 
private organizations as savings banks, insurance companies, 
and private asylums, and especially when state officials 
regularly go about both inquiring into the diseases of cattle, 
the substitutes for butter, and the qualities of meats, cheese, 
and milk,!—and even supervise the hatching of fish spawn, the 
production of oysters, lobsters, and clams, — there obviously 
can be no objection, on the score of principle or importance, 
to provisions for some kind of systematic scrutiny of the 
accounts and doings of those vast municipal corporations 
which expend enormous sums of money, and select and con- 
trol the police and sanitary officers upon which the state 
must rely for the execution of its laws and the protection of 
the public health and morals. What can be more natural 
and just than that the state should insist on knowing, and 
provide the means of knowing, whether such large govern- 
mental powers as are intrusted to municipal corporations 
are being prostituted for illegal and partisan purposes. The 
state of New York provides for examinations, through a state 
commission, of the books and accounts of its railroad cor- 
porations, and causes reports concerning them to be annually 
Inid before the legislature? Can there be any doubt that an 
analogous system of inspection and reporting extended to 
municipal corporations would be of great public advantage, 
both in restraining abuses and in making more intelligent 
legislation possible? 

11. It seems to us that the most natural and effective 
agency for the inspections and reports suggested would be a 
non-partisan Bureau of Municipal Affairs in some executive 
department of the states. The information which the annual 
reports of cities would give to the bureau as to the cost, 
character, and efficiency of their governments would be of 
great value for preventing and exposing abuses. It would 
involve but small expense, and would supply authentic and 
invaluable facts for intelligent legislation. 

1 New York Legislative Manual, 1997, pp- 366, 367, 71. 

4 New York State Manual, 1897, p. 360. 


Buch a bureau has been proposed by a New York state commission. See 
Fairlie on Cent. Administration in New York, p. 190. 
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and the world’s best experience. Nor have they been sub- 
mitted with much confidence that such reports will be re- 
quired until considerable modifications shall take place in 
some of the theories of municipal government which now find 
a large, but we think a decreasing, acceptance among the 
people. Nevertheless, it has not seemed too soon to consider 
methods and ideals which seem to deserve the serious con- 
sideration of all friends of municipal reform, and without the 
acceptance of which we must think really good municipal 
government is impossible. 
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of New York City has deteriorated under city-party rule. 
Her noblest judges belonged to a past generation. It is for 
the reader to decide whether a judge who has bought his 
nomination of a party is likely—is free—to adequately 
resist its requests for facile naturalizations or for lenient 
rulings in favor of culprits from its own ranks. Criminals 
prefer to be prosecuted by a district attorney, and to be tried 
by a judge, who have bought their offices of the party to 
which they all belong, as these criminals also much prefer a 
jury wholly drawn from among the adherents of their own 
party. This at least is certain, that the judges of New York 
City will never be what they should be so long as any judge 
is tolerated among them, or by the bar of the city, who has 
bought his nomination of a political party. 
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politics, Each leader or boss of an asaembly disteict {a held 
responsible, at the peril of loa ee ae ee 
‘vote as large as pousible, by whatever means. He 


purpose, having 
patronage to dispense, money to expend, and authority for 
promising offices, as well as places in the labor service, for 
‘votes.® 
‘The assembly district leader may call on officials and em- 
ployees selectad by Tammany to aid him in hia electioneer 
ing schemes, and they must do so, ‘These assembly districts 
are divided by law into election districts, there being 1187 
election districts in the city, in cach of which there are 
about 300 voters.? In each election district Tammany has 
f captain, u& to whose selection and conduct the leader 
of the assembly district is potential. Each captain has 
under him from ten to twenty-five subordinates, —say 
an average of twenty to an election district, or one 
every fifteen of its voters, —whom Tammany officially 
designates “lieutenants or aides." This semi-military 
organization fitly suggests the military und despotic disci- 
pline und foudal subordination npon which Tammany relies, 
‘The capecial duties of these “captains and aides” and their 
honchmen is officially declared to bo “the management of 
their election districts,” and “to acquire a Imowledge of all 
the votors in their election districts,” and, we may adi, to 
induce as many af them as possible to vote the Tammany 
ticket,—the theory being apparently that of the celebrated 
division into “blooks of five.”"° Thus the whole power of 
the central machine is brought to bear upon each voter. 


Hn 1996 a change was made by Tammany onder which there wore Fw leads 

lors appointed for och wmombly distrlet, and the amended constitution of ew 

‘York which then wont Imio offeot provided for thirty-five amombly dixtrlots tn 

Now Yorke City, Slaco this wna wrlttom, Uo law creating tho Greater New York 
caused changes in details but not a eyBiom or metho, 
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8. Ib is impossible to exaggerate the importance of these 


a third — that is, more than twenty-five thousand each yonr— 
of the prisoners brought into the police courts are summarily 
discharged by these magistrates. ‘The immense influence 
which the exercise of such powers by bold, unscrupulous 
party leaders sitting as police justices — urged on by their 
fellow-leaders and by their boss-in-chief, their feudal lord, 
—may exert upon politics and the criminal classes in a 
‘vast city is almost indescribable. 

Such leaders, ignorant of the Law, sitting in police courts, 
aro demonilizing spoctaclos, of which an enlightoned city 
ought to be ashamed. They embolden every criminal, de- 
prive the law of a great part of ita terrors, disgust and alarm 
‘thonghtful citizens, and degrade the courts themselves in the 
eyes of the poople, ‘The standards of city parties on this wub- 
ject seem to have sunk below those which prevailed even 
among the feudal barons of the thirteenth ecutury; for the 
latter compelled the execrable King Jolin to accept this lan- 
guage of the forty-fifth section of tho Magna Charta: “Wo 
will not make any justice . . . but of such as know the law 
of the realm and mean duly to observe {¢,"—langunge, 
apparently, whieh our city-party managers could not be 
induced to approve. They think it ensior to bend mare 
ignorant politicians to their purposes than to do the same 
thing with well-educated lawyers who have a wholesome 
dread of the condenmation of an enlightened profession. 

‘The grossest favoritism, great injustice, aud the discharge 
of muy criminals unpunished have been the result of this 
Tammany justice system. Who can doubt that a large part 
of the inefficiency and dogradation of the police force of New 


11800, reached the police bencl: wore moxtiy party loaders, and hardly of & better: 
class than tho ‘Tammany justices. A Mapablican meat-dealer and politician 
rant of the Inv. seems 10 haye bech tho one movt favored —so uniformly 
‘party domination tend vo degrade criminal justion, 


=< » | 
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tive party leader who could use official power for mere party 
advantage.! 

Thoughtful readers have quite likely been asking them- 
selves why mayors should appoint these justices at all, say- 
ing, perhaps, that mayors are not likely to be good judges of 
judicial qualifications, and that by reason of their election 
promises mere party-elected mayors have little liberty —and 
generally not much inclination — to look beyond the selfish 
interests of their party and the need of winning votes for 
themselves. There is much truth in this view of the matter, 
and we shall, in more appropriate place, present a plan for 
the selection of these justices by the judges of the higher 
courts.* 





1 Mr. Strong, the next mayor of New York, was elocted by a combination of 
adberents of different parties brought together by the power of the reform senti- 
‘ment on a platform which declared that city administration should be conducted 
according to non-partisan business methods. Ho appointed a superior class of 
police justices, among whom were adherents of different parties, and all of whom 
‘were experienced lawyers. A great improvement in the police courts has been 
‘one of the resulta, 
‘4 See Ch. XVII. 
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few lading citizens in a village, and a fow hundred such in a 
‘great city, — prominent in the different parties and in social 
life, — could by their united efforts lead to sucoeks a mover 
ment for the overthrow of party despotism and municipal 


corruption, 

‘The most intelligent men of a city know better than 
others that it is of no importance, intrinsically, under a good 
municipal system, what are the party politics of its mayor, 
its judges, its justices, its policemen, its clerks, or its Inborers 
—it being enough that they are trustworthy and capable. 
So long as such men connive in enforcing party tests in the 
selection of these municipal servants, they are most guilty 
and do most to degrade city affairs, for they sin most know- 
ingly and disastrously. 


Il. Labor Regintration 


1. From those who ought to lead patriotically, we turn to 
citizons standing on the lower plane of municipal service, 
who suffer most from the lack of such leadership. We have 
seen in Chapter II, that a very large part of the despotic 
and corrupt control of elections and administration, which a 
chased party exercises in a city, is made possible by reason of 
ita ability to employ, promote, and dismiss laborers for the 
city at pleasure, ‘These city laborers—many thousands in 
a gront city—are bribed and coerced by appeals to their 
fears and hopes. Every consideration of justice and morality 
makes it important that employment in the municipal service 
should be scoured by open and fair means, irrespective of 
political or religious opinions, and that such opinions should 
have nothing to do with discharges from this service. Every 
municipal government which fails to protect its own worthy 
laborers against the partisan piracy and despotism of its 
politicians ix os degrading as it is disgraceful. Probably 
from five to twenty voters, who seek each of theae places 
in the labor service under the city-party system, have been 
tempted, if not bribed, to servility by promises of employ- 
anent on the condition of voting and clectioneering for the 
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‘These biennial terms practically say to the heads of city 
departments and bureaus in Brooklyn, “No superiority of 
ability or devotion on your part will keep you in office be- 
yond two years; the city expects no administrative policy 
at your hands which looks beyond twenty-four months ;” 
“Tf you wish a reappointment, use your official power, not 
independently for good government, but effectively to in- 
crease the vote of some new mayoralty candidate.” This 
immediate control by the new mayor of the most important 
patronage naturally tended to involve its promise and dis- 
tribution, for votes, in every mayoralty election. 

Practice under the Brooklyn charter has responded to the 
natural tendency of its provisions. The city government of 
Brooklyn, with very limited exceptions, has been a party 
government, so far as the action of the mayor has been 
effective, in which the machine and the spoils system have 
prevailed. From the time when the reform sentiment tri- 
umphed in the election of Mayor Low in 1881 until —after 
his term— it triumphed again in 1894, mayors were elected, 
and appointments were made by them, on party grounds. 
To a large extent the interests of the city were subordinated 
to the interests of party—the main checks upon the spoils 
system having been the civil service examinations which 
public opinion and the state law enforced. 




















and wholesome admonition to all malefactors. 
‘The proofs taken under this New York law are 
with a clerk of one of the courts, and are not to be us 


1 Ren also N.Y. Laws, 1862, Ch 410, Bee. ¢28, 
+4 8c Lawn, 1673, Ch. B95, Sec, 100, and ¥. Y. Consolidation 
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muised by parties, and from the vicious exertions of their 
loaders and iminions for bringing vile voters to the polle. 
pra te en eh ce 
ernment in municipalities we shall also suppress 

Sauces thir wr eee een 
by the city at large, as they should be, rather than from 
‘small districts, many of the complications and vicious facili~ 
ties attending registration, and most of the fraudulent eolo- 
nizations of voters from one district to another, would be 
avoided, In New York City, the required residence of 
thirty days in o district as a condition of voting would bs 
rendered useless— the city residence being snflicient; and 
it might be mado easily practicable to require the registrar 
tion to be mainly completed at least a month before an eleo- 
tion. The few honest voters who would be thus excluded 
from the registry might be nllowed to vote by virtue of 
their state and country residence, for the part 
of the year, When city government shall be framed in the 
intereat of the people, rather than in that of parties and pro- 
fessional politicians, we may feel sure that registration will 
be much more carefully guarded, and that it will be com- 
pleted early enough to allow ample time for the correction 
of the voting-lists. 

6. So long as parties shall be allowed to control nomina- 
tions, und the party system shull prevail in cities, the subject 
‘of party exxolment and primaries will remain important 
and tho need of greatly improving their vicious methods 
‘will continue. The movement for ballot reform his been, 
in largo part, an effort to suppress the evils incident to tho 
party system and party control of yoting, to which énrol- 
ments are incidents. As we shall have to consider these 
matters elsewhere, little neod be said here concerning them, 
‘As our cities have increased in population, the managemont 
of party primaries and conventions has become more and 
more despotic and corrupt, and tho necessity of 
their uction by Inw and of limiting it to regular wnd honest 
methods has been recognized. 

* Thongh It has bow bat a fow years sinco the first laws were eonoted pan the 
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sontation. Tn the main the voters of w district are stranger 
to each other, have no interests or sympathies in co 
and many of them live in one distriot, and 


¥ thee ° 
8 ody o intact their representative or to call him ty 


wea rss to apes i» lopalatis body be ect ena 
fool that he represents anything definite, save a 
faction, or a boss. Th foot ho fellate of tae Gea 
tricts, under the party system, do not so much nominate the 
officer they elect as accept him at the hands of the central 


party organization, which, as we have seen, generally domi- 
nates every district, It is obvious that such a pseudo 
represontative cannot feel the wholesome or effective sense 
of responsibility —the dread of being justly rebuked by his 
constituents—which is generally felt by the representatives 
of towns, Ho has probably made no pledge to be faithful 
to anything but the party, faction, or boss which dictated: 
his nomination — or sold it to him. 

Tt would hardly be possible to contrive any method more 
effective for depriving formal representation of ita reality, 
its dignity, and its most salutary admonitions, The facts 
‘that little-district members of legislatures and of city coun- 
cils aro so generally little, contemptible politicians, with 
little sense of municipal duty, are but natural results from 
central party domination and the little-district system, 
Hardly any representative of the groat city is suthorized to 
spenk for it us a whole—of its dignity, of its combined ime 
teresta, of its large policy —even if he were competent? 





“In some large ties there may bo certatn pecliae tntorsts wo atuate Bm 
[graphically as to be a fair baala tor n geographlea) or local reprensntation. 

Mr. Graham, in his New York City and te Masters, owed that | 
uatrict of New York City for loots meuntrs of tho lelalatars iy 188, 

‘was a anloon for every 41 of {ts resldenta, that In the second dlatrlot there 
Cai ST ten Neer rsp eernca rst thoro waa ‘te 
‘overy LM of tts rasldonta nnd thut In the three dlxtrlots thora were 1 
anions and only 1 schools. We hurdly need wit that ‘ee 
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of public opinion and to the nomination and election of men 
of good ability and reputation, generally known through- 
out the city. 

‘The one patriotic objection of any weight to abolishing 
small districts for representation, or reducing them to three 
or four in the largest cities— being the claim that small dis- 
tricts favor the representation of the minority —will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter, where we shall propose a far 
more effective and just method of minority representation. 
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of public opinion and to the nomination and election of men 
of good ability and reputation, generally known through- 
out the city. 

The one patriotic objection of any weight to abolishing 
small districts for representation, or reducing them to three 
or four in the largest cities— being the claim that small dis- 
tricts favor the representation of the minority—will be con- 
sidered in tho next chapter, where we shall propose a far 
more effective and just method of minority representation. 








CHAPTER IX.— CONCERNING IREK NOMINATIONS AND FREE. 
VOTING j MUNORITY REPRESENTATION 


‘Whoa parties The of somina- 

atone to make them decixivw of elections. “allot reform aflirmis 
‘the principle of ing of Free Nominations. Laws of 
‘Mawachusetts and New York fo Free ‘New York lawe unjust 1 


aiticlent 
2k, wat ero dnb correpien, ‘Many slear so cetltene nomination 


many: 
Foting in ety clootious Te lea rights Party thoory ot Why it 
Je unjust, Party voting and Pree Voting ron Voting, and thtod 
‘compared. ¥ tion, Minority: Moy tion, mad 
‘tins Free Voting. Frac Vor 
tng: purpose of its own. Freo Voting is always an absolute 
Hlow for Ut giv wit Gort roses fn Krew Woilng, 
Free | corporations. req Voting provided fur tw eae 
artuslon, fe penecioat to Froe Votlug wusklered, ‘“Hiowp= 
‘Politios in Tinolx nnd adjoining stntox compared. to ontabliah 
‘Free Voting tn New York tn Fennaylvanin as to ¥ovo Voting. 


‘Heve Voting in tho Seboo) Bonds in Tinglsh cits. Tisamplen of party voting in 
‘Aumorioan sites: Wee Voting would make tt much easler to s9ouro party support 
‘for voorpartisan oily administration, 

‘Whar the party boss, managers, and machines have 
gained by aggression and usurpation in city politics, the 
individual citizens hayo lost, boing parts of their just index 
pendence, Tho growing despotism of the former measury 
‘the increased vassalngo of the latter, Nowhere are this 


gain and losk more conspicuous and disastrons than in tho 
sphere of malcing nominations, which we are now to consider, 
Beep ar. nar! vl, 0 far as 
‘and national affairs are concerned, for legitimate and 

parties, When those parties are faithful 





ntative, there is wn obyious fitness in their 
ng nominitions for state and national offi- 
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cers. Nevertheless, so perverse and despotic is party spirit 
that it will always be essential, not only in the interest of 
justice and liberty, but of fidelity and usefulness on the part 
of parties themselves, that independent citizens shall at all 
times be able to nominate for state officers candidates for 
whom they can conscientiously yote, whether these candi- 
dates are approved by parties or not. 

When wo come to the elections of officers for managing 
city affnirs,—in which, as we have seen, there is no natural 
hasis for useful party action,— tho case is widely different, 
There is no just basis for ullowing parties to control their 
nominations, but a manifest need of enabling all citizens to 
freely exert their influence both as to nominations and clec- 
tions, irrespective of party relations and interests. Wo 
have nllowed the development of so haughty a despotism 
on the part of parties that their majorities now claim a 
right to dictate all the nominations, and very largely the 
‘votes of their adherents, What should be represented by 
the candidates in the city elections of city officers is neither 
parties nor factions nor party principles, bat the public 
opinion, policy, and interests of the city and its residents 
coucerning their own affairs, regardless of party affiliations. 
‘This true representation can be secured only by moans that 
shall prevent coercion by party managers and majorities, and 
give the people a real freedom in the nomination and eleo- 
tion of their city officers? 


IL. Free Nominations 


1. A fow words will be nacful concerning the essential 
function of nominations nnd the condition and nature of 
real freedom in voting; for these matters have been lament- 
ably neglected and misenceived. ‘Tho parnmount fanotion 
of a true party, aside from its educational efforts, in to cam- 

‘fn m legal sonne, under some charters and constitutions, the phrase “oity 
‘offigors* wonld fit Include members of stxte Iogialaturen elected in cities. Suab 
Aommbers, though directly representing city Interests, — which are nou-partiean, — 
ape Based aicnan! In reference to tho political (ntoresta of the state 
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Secale i ax ofectve exyrsion to Go opinions and 
oe ‘those having convictions and purposes in com- 
Party action is » incility for a free and offective 
REE Ss way ol voting, co. tho park ot ‘those who have 
‘the same interests and purposes, But for a party to use its 
per ‘to provent its own most independent and conscion- 
tious adherents, or any other citizens, from having a perfect 
fhreodom and iactllty of voting for thosa whom they prefer {+ 
to pervert party into a conspiracy and adespotism. No party 
ean justly use its power to compel one of its own adherents 
to vote for w candidate he disapproves. It is no legitimate 
function of a party to coerce voters by controlling nomina- 
tions. It is an uttor perversion of its power for a party to 
‘attempt to compel a voter to support any person for office, 
wave by appeals to his reason and his sense of duty. Civil 
reform, Ballot reform, Corrapt Practice reform, and 
Nominations have a common purpose to restrain pare 
tos within their legitimate functions and to prevent party 


‘The paramount aim in making nominations should be to 
enable as many citizens as possible to vote for candidates 
‘whom they approve, and who fairly represent their convic~ 
care foomenton muagte 

‘to facilitate to the utmost the making of 

| nominations. No political right is clearer than that 

‘of all citizens to freely nominate such candidates a» they 
, 


‘voter ahould be the sole judge for himself as to 
is n patriotic duty for him—and thero may be 
0 cobperate with others in elections. Yet 
‘quite generally, and thelr manngers and Tenders 


, effectively for any other candidates save 
hose parties impose upon them.? 
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‘Tho opposition which party managers and bosses have 
made to ballot reform and nominations by certificate has 
been mainly because these reforms have facilitated conscien- 
tious and independent citizens in making free and effective 
nominations without the consent of the politicians. 

2. It isu familiar fact that since public opinion has eom- 
polled the recognition of the legality of nominations made 
outside of party ouucuses und couventionsy—nominations by 
certificate,— party managers have done their utmost to make 
these free nominations os difficult and ineffective as pos- 
sible. They have had as good reasons for opposing free 
nominations as the old slaveholders had for opposing vol- 
untary emancipations,—they would be dangerous examplos 
of freedom, which would endanger their own despotic 
power, 

‘What can be, intrinsically, more indefensible and arro- 
gant Chan the cltim that because certain persons have agreed 
to uct together as a party, and to call themselves such, they 
shall have & monopoly of making all nominations, whilst 
other citizens wishing to act and cast their ballots together 
shall have no right to make n nomination to suit themselves? 
‘Tho adherents of parties can, manifestly, have no mor ex- 
elusive right—no more monopoly —of making all nomina- 
tions, than they can have of doing all the voting or of 
holding all the offices. 

‘Tho prostitution of party power involved in the exercise 
of the monopoly of making nominations has degraded our 
municipal politics and developed a spirit of feudal vassal- 
age onthe part of a vast number of blind and prejudiced 
city purtisans. How potontinl, profitable, and corrupting is 
this monopoly, and bow largely it operates aa a coercion, is 
shown by the facts we have considered,—the open and 
shameless sale of the most important city nominations at 
the mte of from $5000 to $15,000 ox the market price 
of each.! Tt is no wonder that city partios and their 


femaatins on lgitnatly polahabo ne analogy extionvguiat i eae 
' 


109 Che. V. and VI. 


o 











ns almost un affront to intelligent rewders to treat 
1 Poe whether this party monopoly should 


‘& praotioable making 
‘aaa ‘support, and then mag all ee party= 
made nominations on the market for money to be used by 
themselves and their party to bribe voters and fll their own 

It is not ensy to say which is the more diggraces 
ful to a city or more dangerous to republican institutions, 
the suppression of Free nominations, or the making of mer 
chandise out of the sale of party-made nominations. 





i 


principles lot us turn to precedents, Just as the 

purposes of civil service reform and corrupé pructios 

‘reform were to put worthy men into office and deprive pare 

aaa ie and degmding power derived from patron 

nge and political assessments, 90 the chief purposes of ballot 

) to suppress the despotic and corrupting power 

and bosses over nominations, voting, and elec- 

‘thus secure for the most independent and con- 

citizens a roal freadom for nominating the beat: 

“and combining their yotes for their support. 

ons are an extension of the methods and 
eae 

nt of our first ballot reform law in 1888 

conception of such n freedom 


Sal dapcloped. 
an mind, and it was almost unimaginable on 
‘partisans and politicians. 
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‘The proctioability and justice of making nominations 
otherwise than by the action of party primaries and conven- 
tions have been but little considered, and are not yet gener- 
ally comprehended in partisan cixcles, 30 that an exposition 
of the principles wlready estublished by law may be w sure 
prise to many, The laws of Massachusetts and New York 
may servo os illustrations, That of the former state,! after 
claborate provisions for proveating fraudulent nominations 
in party cauouses and conventions, provides for fre nomi- 
nations to he made by mere certificates signed by individu- 
als, regardless of any party authorization, One thousand 
qualified voters, by signing a certificate and conforming to 
some other eusy conditions, may make a regular nomination 
for any office to be filled by the voters of the state at large; 
and a number of voters — provided not less than fifty in ll 
—equal to one in a hundred of all the voters in a city, or 
city district, who yoted for governor at the last election, may 
make a nomination of candidates for officers for auch city or 
district by signing a certificate and conforming to such eon- 
ditions. Similar provisions extend to town elections, The 
effect. in Massachusetts of thus making independent nomi- 
nation by certificates has been hie saline resulting in 

defeating bad and unfair nominations, mere machine eandi- 
dates, and corrupt practices.". “Numerous members of the 
state legislature, of both Senate and House, have been nomi- 
nuted and elected under this system ufter defeating eandi- 
dates nominated through the party machine methods... 
Some cities have some yeurs had all the nominations for 
municipal offices made under this aystem. - . .!"% 


1848, and the second in New York in 1900. Tichart Hf Dana, of Boston, and 








‘Arhumph, 
"Mass Las 188, Ch. 47, Bos. 1-7; and Mam Le, 
* Tn 19, this method of making nominations was extended 
eet nema Sem tneae) ‘Mass. Laws, 1M, Ch. 00, Bee 
‘Latter, Richard TE. Dann, Faq, to author, Noone ta more competent thas 


‘Me, Duna (o speak on thin aabjoot. 
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of New York! contain provisions analogous to 
‘the of 5 but to make an inde- 
at least three thousand signers of a 

ES adeeb ele disuet tea 
ire state; five hundred voters are required 
ease of offices to be filled by the vote 
a ary, ere a ogee aie 
filled by the voters of a school- 
twenty-five voters of a ward, 
juired to sign the certificate to 
for an office to be filled by the 
in office is to be filled by the voters 
‘of New York, or of Kings County, 
y the certificate must be signed by 


| HE 


that the practicability of so mnking them is 
that party intervention in the matter is shown 
‘be unnecessary, and that the complications and frauds 


“which the system of party primaries causes in cities may be 
ig was written, the New York legis- 





mers required to make a cortificate of nomination. 
ro six thousand instead of three thousand signers 
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required to make a nomination for the whole state, bat 
among them there must be fifty signers from exch county 
but two. The object was apparently to make independent 
nominations more difficult and expensive, while the making 
of nominations through certificates signed by the officers or 
committees of the regular parties and primaries was facili- 
tated. Ye these more restrioted opportunities allowed by the 
Inw of 1896 are not available to a party, even in town, vile 
lage, of city elections, that did not cast ten thousand votes 
for w candidate for governor the yeur before. Candidates 
for municipal offices to be voted for by the whole of cities 
of the first class can only be nominated by certificates signed 
by two thonsand voters. 

These needless restrictions upon the freedom of nomina- 
tions show a purpose on the part of the managers of the 
great parties to retain the monopoly of making nominations 
to the utmost, and to use party power to suppress the inde~ 
pendence of the individual voter. 

Unless party despotism is to surpass all precedent, we 
must think the question of Free Nominations will soon 
become great issue in American politics, The largest 
pmetical freedom in naming candidates is essential to polit~ 
ical liberty and the suppression of the boss system, Neither 
any sound policy nor any praotical difficulty in enforcing the 
New York law of 1895 called for the change made in 1896. 
Apparently the party managers and tho state boss had be~ 
‘come alarmed at the possible effect of even a moderate mens- 
ire of Free Nominations, and they resolved to suppress them 
to the utmost, before their great contribution to free and 
non-partisan voting should be demonstrated. 

2, It hardly need be said that nominations made by mero 
certificates axe for all logal purposes just as effective as those 
mado by parties, Indeed, even the purty nominations in 
New York must now be mae by a formal certificate under 
the Inw of 1896, Tho great principle thus proclaimed. 
these leading states —though by no moans onrried to its fall 
logical results —can be as easily comprehended as the neces= 
sity which compelled its establishment, Thero had long 
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‘been a movement, of constantly esse force, which 
refused to submit to a partisan monopoly of nominations. 
In yielding to it, these laws in substance declare: (1) That 
the old purty monopoly of nominations —to be made in con- 
ventions —is indefensible and vicious; and (2) that it is a 

duty to facilitate a kind of nomination through which inde- 
eta viar uol jater an uae is Sete ee 
senting @ candidate of their choice, 

8. On the score of principle there is no good reason why 
all municipal nominations should not be required to be 
made by certificate alone. It is obvious that parties, as 
well as citizens belonging to different parties who wish to 
unite ther efforts, can make their nominations by certificate, 
‘We should then be rid of ull legul questions us to the regus 
ned of primary and convention nominations, and most of 

the endless cheating, bribery, and corruption which attend 
them. ‘The great loss which the change would involve 
would be iat of tha profits and power springing from tho 
party control of the primaries and a probable fall in the 
market price on the sale of party nominations. 

4. It is desirable to have a cloar view of the fact —which 
we shall demonstrate from experience —that neither tho auf- 

ney nor the utility of nominations by certificates depends 
having a large number of signers. Indeed, there 

would be some grent advantages in having city candidates 
—. ‘tho voters upon their character and capacity 
lone. Yet o certifioute signed by » few well-known and 
citizens would be not only o basis for con 

it w logitimate advantage in every way. A small 

‘of signers —say from twenty to two hundred — 

nswar every legitimate purpose, the number varying 

to the extent of the jurisdiction to be represented. 


ce from mere numbers. The law should not 
ow the election officials to take, any notice of 
ons save those made by regular certifleates.” 

the nomination bas been made completo by te certificates, 



















































































the council, or obstructs it, 0 far as he ean, by his veto. 
Tt is the legislative cepartaans which is in its nature both 
paramount and primary. 

Under all iiberal eam ‘it is the duty of the ge 
Istive branch to investigute the executive bmnch, to take 
care that executive officers do not transcend their authority 
or exceed the expenditures allowed by law. Congress in 


cratic, and conferring legislative power—aside from his 
‘veto—unpon mayors, is repugnant to the whole theory of 
liberal governments, —is a distinot toward 
despotism. There would not only be great utility, but an 
obvious conformity to the general principles of American 
constitutions, in provisions which should enable sie oo 
oils, when their members shall be properly sata 

and scrutinize expenditures, to investigate the doings | 

mayors, and to have an important part in proceedings for 


their removal, 
| 
| 
ea) yl 











veto authority —which makes the power of the 
defeating a measure equal to that of one-sixth 

bers of the legislature— is not enough. The powor of the 
mayor, we are told, should te 06 ioe Oe 


properly regarded as the chief municipal authority, 
tially responeible for the whole city government, while the 
council should act only a very subordinate part. 

Having once discarded sound snd ostallsbed peinelples, 
the zeulots for autocratic mayors have been Jed fur astray, 
and seem to have no definite landmarks. Who can tell na 
whether the now kind of mayors are to possess the authority 
heretofore devolved on commissions? Whether are to 
manage the school system and election system? 
they are to levy, collect, and expend taxes? Whether they 
are to be the only authority for suppressing administrative 
abnses under themselves—are to have the sole power of pun- 
ishing the wrong-doing of their own appointees? Whether 
they are to be removed at tho pleasure of governors, thus 
making true Home Rule impracticable, —are to remove them+ 
solves, or are not to be removed at all? 

We cannot uccount for the recent theories of governing 
cities through despotic mayors exespt upon the same reasons: 
which explain tho triumph of n despotio party-boss system: 

‘The autocratic mayor is a party despot in city iy poltorso ie 
as he is recognized by law; while the boss-in-chinf ts a. 

despot in city politics so far as he is not recognized 

Each demands supreme power, and each, as the agent of the 
dominating party, requires the legislative departmont of the 
city to be subservient to his will. 

@) It is ee ee 
the council and the mayor, is to be the paramount po 
to city policy, Perpetual uncertainty between 
their powers would be disastrous. One or the 
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even under the city-party eystem the simple boss becomes a 
tyrant so dreaded that no party man dares confront him, 
But when, in the near future, the boss shull also be made a 
amayor— autocratic by law —he will become sueb a munici- 
pal despot us no Amerioan city hns yet seon, und no Euro- 
pean city would endure, or can comprehend, There will be 
no municipal authority which can call him to account, and 
much less investigate his administration. Indeed, the simple 
fact that he is made an autocratic mayor excludes the pro- 
priety and possibility of all provisions for his responsibility 
to the people. 

4, Tt is of profound significance that under the city-party 
and autocratic-mayoralty system of Tammany and the 
Brooklyn charter, there have not only never been any pro- 
ceedings against the worst acts of mayors, but there has 
never been any real criticism of their acts by wny vity offi- 
cers. No imperial or fendal despotism has ever more com- 
plotely than this system suppressed ull free debate, or 
imposed a more servile and disgraceful silence upon mu- 
nicipal subordinates concerning their executive chief. We 
have already reared a generation of partisan officers in our 
great cities who think it a duty to thelr party to betray 
their duty to the city by concealing the wrongdoings of its 
mayors, before whom they fawn. 

5. Acontinuous council, constituted us we haye proposed, 
would apparently contain zoembers independent enough to 
criticise the bad policy of mayors, and sufficiently experi- 
enced in city affairs to do it intelligently and effectively, 
With the great und conflicting interests of the city repre- 
sented in this body, we may well believe that ite debates 
would be instructive and earnest, and that they would con- 
tribute much to public enlightenment about city affairs, It 
is not too much to say that good local government is not 
possible —it is, indeed, chimerical to expect it—in a great 
city without independent public debates in a responsible 
municipal council, in which the action, and especially the 
wrongful action, and neglects of ll its officers—of its mayor 
not less than its policemen —shall be fearlessly examined 
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and fittingly brought before the people. Hardly any stand- 
ing committee of such a body, in a great city, could be more 
important than that which should have a duty to inquire and 
report concerning inefficiency and malversation in office — 
especially on the part of the mayor. 
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(CHAPTER XI, — CONCERNING THE CONSTITUTION AND MEM- 
BERSHIP OF A CITY CoUNCIL 


General conslderntions benring upon the 1. No gonornlly necopted 
prlocipies oF model on the subject. Some Hiwportant fhots and 
‘stated, ‘The groat objects in view, Fundamental provistons for a counail, ow 


‘Aidormen to bw selectod iy Froo Nomiaations nn Frve Voting. Some objections 
‘enaworod, ‘Tho utility of having thasy two olasson of yon considered. 
Froo Voting gives ue, though not complete, minority ropreseutation, Old 
ward and assembly distriots will be broken up. A general view of the council 
an ao fur conatituted, It is complete for legal action, but probably inwufficiont to 
arrest party domination, How counells may be further improved. Appointed 
Aldermen defined; the advantage of baving them appolaved by tbo council. 
‘Great net of inducing worthy mew to enter city eounctls, “Why bettoe med li 
‘the connetts of Buropea cites than io thone of United States, 

‘Honorary Aldermen defined, ‘The need and advantage of having thera. ‘Tho 


parte and now-partiaan city government. 


‘Tue proper constitution for a city council is undowbt- 
oily the most difficult of city problems! We ean hardly 
hope to propose the best possible, but the suggestion of one 
that ia definite in outline and purpose will give precision to 
what we have to say, and preaent principles and methods in 
such practical application to structure, and with such defi- 
nite reference to objects and subjects, as will most contribute 
to tho usefulness of the discussion. Probably many more 
readers would accept our proposals if they were more indefl« 
nite; but the time bus come when something more than 
generalities is required. Definite constructive methods arc 
greatly needed. If wo may not hope that a single city will 
accept our plan, it is not perhaps too much to trust that it 
may aid more compotent minds in devising w better one, 


+ As to meaning of Counell, se pp, 240, 247. 
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Accity council should not be based on theory or specula- 
tion, but on facts and sound principles, It should be in har- 
‘mony with American constitutions and social life, and it 
should be framed in the light of tho world’s best municipal 
‘experience. While accepting everything good in American 

‘methods, we should allow neither a false national 
pride, nor a pervading and seductive spoils system, to maka 
us blind to the experience of the older nations. Surely there 
ig some structure of government which is better than others 
which in general is tho best—for American cities and 
villages. We may noed, under peculiar conditions, to de- 

part widely from our ideal, but it should always bo oloarly 
Mikeataioas say 

‘The structure of municipal government is so complicated 

considerations are involved in any just estimate 


sity councils —as we shall propose—eunnot be wisely de- 
sided until we know how thess bodies are to be constituted, 
and what are to be their powers, as well as those of mayors. 
2. We have seon that there is no distinotly American 
‘municipal ayatem — certainly none which commands general 
respect—nor is there any American city #0 conspicuously 
ag to be a fit model for the othera. ‘The con- 
structive power of the American mind has never yet been, in 
‘way, applied to municipal government, though 
ns given birth to a motley variety of city charters, Yet 
‘if cannot be assumed that the people who devised the consti- 
‘systems of the nation and the states are incompetent 
OS ee Great vity problema, 

of recent development, 
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Tt dows not follow that a municipal system would be suc- 
cessful on this side of the Atlantic merely becuuse it has 
sucoveded on the other. Yet there is much that is common 
in both the governmental and business needs of cities under 
monarchies and under republies, France has found very 
limited changes to be necdful in her municipal system by 
reason of her becoming a republic. The American people 
are surely enlightened enough to learn from European expe- 
rience such useful lessons as it can supply, and to adapt them 
to their own needs in « manner consistent with their consti- 
tutional and social conditions, 

8. ‘There are a few fundamental principles and purposes 
which we hope the reader will constantly keep in mind in 
considering our suggestions: (1) there should be such fre- 
quenoy of elections and such numbers of elected offiggrs a3 
are needed to enable the people to compel the government to 
conform to their wishes, but there should not be elections — 
as has apparently been the case—merely because parties 
desire them, or their managers make gains from them; 
(2) that to all city clections in which more than one officer 
of the sume kind is to be elected at once in the same political 
division, the mothods of Free Nomination and Froe Voting 
should be applied,—thus enubling all voters to be repres 
sented and each of them to bestow his ballots as he pleases ; 
(8) that municipal commissions nud bourds—ss now we 
have them —should be gradually superseded hy transferring 
their powers to city councils, —except that certain of their 
powers, which are in their natnre executive, may bo conferred: 
upon mayors; (4) that mayors should possess the appropriate 
executive powers, after the general analogy of the powers of 
presidents und governors; (5) thnt the councils should poa- 
sess the appropriate legislative- or ordinanoe-making powers 
after the general unulogy of a congress or 4 eae 
(6) that the paramount need and purpose in organizing city 
councils are to construct city governments, in which public 
opinion —which springs from the whole body of the people 
and not mere party opinion —shall prevail. Not only party 
majorities, but all the great elements of public opinion, 


== <i | 
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should be represented in the councils. We should seek to 
the utmost to prevent mere party divisions and contests in 

‘these bodies. 
It is assumed that contests between party opinion and 
Fee any SN eee 


organization for city councils under which that contest can 
go on in @ manner tending to restrain party monopoly, and 
in a way most favorable for the trinmph of public opinion 
and the promotion of the general welfare. 

4. We intend to enable the friends of non-partisan city 
government to unite their forces at once, according to the 
‘most favorable conditions for victory, under the proposed: 
Ly Joe pane eepeirieem regen sess) 
‘old most easily —the official positions whiek they may 4 
Municipal reforms have been very short-lived, ee he- 
cause the now officers it has elected have been compelled 
to act under a system which has strongly favored oity-party 
‘domination, 


partisan and politician classes engage in city-party 
Jargely through the influence of party spirit, the 
hopes of office and xpoila, and the love of power. ‘The mon 
who will be the strength of a non-partisan city government 


that the selfish rewards which follow political vie~ 
d, and voting for patriotic and unselfish 
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altruistic motives, and all the more active when they can seo 
that tholr efforts are likely to be efficacious. Under a good 
city council, we think many such men who are now repelled 
by our party system —thinking it almost usclass to vote— 
would take an active part in city politics and administra- 
tion; for they would be able to see that their exertions 
would not be useless, We look upon this view of the 
subject as one of profound importanco; und in judging of 
the merits of our suggestions it is hoped that the render will 
consider their tendency in these partionlars. 

5. We shall not find it practicable to notice the peculinr 
constitutional provisions of different states, nor can we enter 
into details as to the number of members of the council ap- 
propriate for small cities as compared with large ones, the 
number proposed being thought suflicient for the latter. 

In reference to these explanations, we submit the follow- 

ing fundamental provisions for a city council : 


T 


‘There should be no eloction for city officers oftener than 
once in two years, 


IL 


Every person eligible for a city office may be seleoted to 
fill it regardless of the district or section of the city in which 
he may reside, 


‘This provlaoo, wo think, would two fayorabte to the ebnien ot the sont eom= 
potion’ weer, Prafoosional politiciass—who feroe auticrae mayors = lll 
ohjeot to It on the ground dat elty oflvers should Kave an iatiunto knowlege of 
ooalitien and thoir residents. ‘They donot aga to ave how fatal thie 

1 to thelr mata theory that the mayor should be allowed to rule the whole cits, 
‘Mo is amumod by them to know evary detall of ite business snd needs in avery 
sootion aud district, Further, this objoction practically declares the voters to 
bo ineompetout to fudge as so whom thoy want for thei officials Why’ should 
fot the rovers of a elty by allowed if they wish to ehoose for one of thei oflicaes 
especially If ho will become a rosldent among them—even a monoreslient 
‘who has rendered distinguished service ax a city officer In some other: bed 
recognized practico in Kurope. The voters who are compotent to decide ax to 
‘candidate's cltractor and eapacity are cartalaly competent Yo deckde whethee 
‘nis rosldence Is of lmportanco, 


lial 








‘There should be a mayor with an official term of two 
yours.? Hoe should have the appropriate exesutive powers 
‘and duties of his office, as will be more fully explained. 


Iv 


‘There should be a city council, to be a single body, which 
should have the appropriate legislative powers and duties, 
which will be further definod. This council should be com- 
posed of forty-six members, to be dasignated Alderman, who 
should be elected by the people, and of several additional 
members to be selected as hereinafter explained, 


v 


‘Ten of those forty-six Aldermon should be elected on gon 
coral ticket, that is, by the genoral vote of tho city at lange, 
und they should be known as City Aldermen. Their term of 
office should bo four years? Wo should rogard ton us too 


A torm of only two years, which largely provalla, iy suggested on the 
that the imayor le to be choyen by the oouncl—a chioloe which 


‘patronnge-mongering eo 
‘sleetions. Tho terms of tho mayors of Philadelphia, St, Louis, and the 
‘New York are foor yoare, Tn many small eltios the term is only ous 
ase te hres ct po Tot. 1 Org. ira, 


“A The proportion between the number of Aldermen to be lected trom the city 
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altruistic motives, and all the more active when they can see 
that thoir efforts are likely to be efficacious. Under a good 
city council, we think many such men who are now repelled 
by our party system—thinking it almost useless to vote— 
would take an active part in city politics and administra- 
tion; for they would be able to see that their exertions 
would not be useless. We look upon this view of the 
subject as one of profound importance; and in judging of 
the merits of our suggestions it is hoped that the reader will 
consider their tendency in theve particulars. 

5, We shall not find it practicable to notice the peculiar 
constitutional provisions of different states, nor can we enter 
into details as to the number of members of the council ap- 
propriate for small cities as compared with large ones, the 
number proposed being thought snfiicient for the latter. 

Tu reference to these explanations, we submit the follow- 

_ ing fundamental provisions for « eity council : 


I 
Thore should be no election for city officers oftener than 
onee in two yeurs, 
1 


Every person eligible for a city offlee may be selected to 
fill it regardless of tho district or section of the city in whieh 
he may reside? 


'Thia provision, wo Uhink, would bo favorable to the ebolon of the movt com 
peteut officers Proforsiinal politicians who favor avlocratis mayors will 
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There should be a mayor with an official term of two 
years. He should have the appropriate executive powers 
and duties of hia office, as will bu more fully explained. 


WV 


‘There should be a city council, to be a single body, which 
should have the appropriate legislative powers and duties, 
which will be further defined. This council should be com- 
posed of forty-six members, to be designated Aldermen, who 
should be elected by the people, and of several additional 
members to be selected as hereinafter explained, 


v 


‘Ten of these forty-six Aldermen should be elected on gen 
eral ticket, that ia, by the general vote of the city at large, 
and thoy should be known as City Aldermen. ‘Thoir torm of 
office should be four years? We should regard ten as too 

1A torm of only two yours, whled Tergely provalla, fo snggestod on he 

that the mayor Ix to bo chown by tho goundll—m ehoieo whieh 


‘would be smpla and inexpensive, tn cave bo should be lariat Wy tho people, 
Serbia Abe tan shoal te fongor mo a to nro ty a pole hn grat 
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fow Aldermen to be cleoted at large, were it not for the 
appointed Aldermen to be proposed? 


ve 


Thirty-six of these forty-six Aldermen should be elected 
from districts—nine to be elected from each of four dis- 
tricts. These thirty-six Aldermen should be known as Dis- 
trict Aldermen, and their term of office should be six years, 
For the purposes of their election, the city should be dividod 
into four districts of as nearly equal population as practicable. 

While, a8 a rule, the choice of well-known and able candi- 
dates is favored by elections at large, yet perhaps some voters: 
may go to the polls only because a candidate is from their 
own quarter of the city; and in large cities there may be 
some rational basis for local-district representation. Large 
election districts avoid some of the evils incident to small 
ones. Besides, there is a strong bias and much precedent in 
favor of districts, which cannot be wholly disrogurded.? 








vil 


There should be such provisions at the outset, through 
classification, or drawings by lot,—as is the cuse in the 
classifying by lot of the members of the United States Sun- 


£m cavo, in any olty, thoro shall hom majority of voters favoratilo sn elections 
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ate, —that the terms of one-third of these thirty-six District 
Aldermen will expire every two years, This would result 
in the election of twelve District Aldermen and five City 
Aldersnen biennially; that is, in the renewal every alternate 
year of the mayor ond seventeen out of the forty-six members 
‘of the council to be elected by the people, 


Vir 


‘The nomination and election of both of these classes of 
Aldermen should be according to the methods of Free Nomi- 
nations and Free Voting, as we have explained thom, and, 
‘consequently, every nomination, 80 far nx the law will tuke 
ee saeias of cr must be made by a certificate signed hy not 
‘more thin twenty-five electors. The voting for ench class of 
Aldermen will be by single ballot paper supplied by tho 
éity authorities, and containing the names of all the candi- 
dates of the same class to be voted for at the same time, 
Against the name of each candidate the voter will mark in 

‘the number of votes he wishes to give him, and every 
‘voter will be free to cast as many votes ns there are City or 
District Aldermen to be elocted wt the same time; that is 
five votes, alter the first election, for City Aldermen, and 
three votes for District Aldermen, and to distribute them 
‘among the candidates according to his sense of duty.! 

Tt is quito likely that mere politicians, on one hand, and 
‘radical reformers on the other, may ask: Why not try only 
the better of the two methods, that of allowing the voter 
five ballots, or that of allowing him only threo? We answor: 
How can we tell which is the better in the prosent state of 

‘experience and opinion, until we try both? And 
tun havo tho peinelple of Froe Votlng apple both in tte mont 
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and fittingly brought before the people. Hardly any stand- 
ing committee of such a body, in a great city, could be more 
important than that which should have a duty to inquire and 
report concerning inefficiency and malversation in offico— 
especially on the part of the mayor. 
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altruistic motives, and all the more active when they can see 
that their efforts are likely to be efficacious. Under a good 
city council, we think many such men who are now repelled 
by our party system— thinking it almost useless to vote— 
would take an active part in city politics and administra- 
tion; for they would be able to see that their exertions 
would not be useless. We look upon this view of the 
subject as one of profound importance; and in judging of 
the merits of our suggestions it is hoped that the reader will 
consider their tendency in these particulars. 

5. We shall not find it practicable to notice the peculiar 
constitutional provisions of different states, nor can we enter 
into details as to the number of members of the council ap- 
propriate for small cities as compared with large ones, the 
number proposed being thought sufficient for the latter. 

In reference to these explanations, we submit the follow- 

ing fundamental provisions for a city couneil : 


1 


There should be no election for city officers oftener than 
‘once in two years. 


Il 


Every person eligible for a city office may be selected to 
fill it regardless of the district or section of the city in which 
he may reside.! 


1 This provision, we think, would be favorable to the choice of the most com- 
petent officers. Professional politicians—who favor autocratic mayors—will 
‘object to it on the ground that city officers should have an intimate knowledge of 
localities and their residents, They do not seem to see how fatal this objection 
Js to their main theory that the mayor should be allowed to rale the whole city. 
He is assumed by them to know every detail of its basiness and needs in every 
section and district. Farther, this objection practically declares the voters to 
be incompetent to judge as to whom they want for their officials. Why should 
not the voters of a city be allowed if they wish to choose for one of their ofScers 
especially if he will become a resident among them —eren a non-resident 
‘who has renclered distinguished service as a city officer in some other elty,—a, 
recognized practice in Europe. The voters who are competent to decide as to 
‘a candidate's character and capacity are certainly competent to decide whether 
1a residence is of importance. 
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sede the vicious machinery of city government, but would 
really make it more simple, as well as diminish both its 
cost and its corruptions. We have not hoped to satisfy 
those who seriously think either that an autocratic mayor 
or city-party domination is desirable. A despotic govern- 
ment is naturally more simple than one based on justice and 
rational liberty. Everywhere the administration of cities is 
complicated and manifold in practical methods much in the 
degree that it is salutary and enlightened. 
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fourth of the members of the council by the other members of 
the body greatly facilitates —as we have before explained 2 
(2) to bring the mayor and eouneils into harmonious and 
vigorous colperation ; (3) to avoid a mere partisan election 
of mayors ; (4) to secure experience and skill on the part of 
city officials by keeping them an adequate timo in offices; and 
(5) to prevent the gaining of control of a city government 
aa the result of any single victory by a party or faction. 
For it is plain that two successive victories at the polls aro 
necessary to change a majority of the members of the council, 
und that one-half of the aldermen cun be changed only onco 
in three years; yet public opinion ean always bo a potential 
force with this non-partisan council. These provisions nat 
urally discourage, as they baffle, the efforts of party 

to make city government promptly serviceable for their own 
ends by capturing patronage aa the result of a single party 
victory. Parties, if they get their candidates elected, cannot, 
says Professor Goodnow, make use of their power for party 
ends. 

“6, ‘This unique experiment of non-partisan city governs 
ment was speedily successful. Party despotism and corrup- 
tion in city affairs were in the main promptly suppressed and 
have never been reproduced, The selection of aldermen by 
councillors brought worthy and able men into the municipal 
service, and tho six years’ term for aldermen gave them 
experience adequate for devising a large, wise, and consistent 
municipal policy.? The council and the mayors have codper- 
ated harmoniously in the execution of such a policy in ways 
we haye no space for explaining in detail, bat we shall present 
the general results. 

‘To serve in the city council soon came to be regarded aa 
both an honor and a duty by citizens generally, and such has 
been the uccepted view down to the prosenttime. No truth, 
more than this, deserves the thoughtful consideration of the 
friends of municipal roform in the United States. “To be a 


¥en Ch. TX, 
2Dr. Shaw has shown the good results from this method of electing the 
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Tt is as unimaginable that such men should be willing to be 
members of American city councils as now constituted, as it, 
is that the partisan managers of their affairs should fail to 
fiercely oppose their election. 

6 The membership of the city council of London seoma 
to have fairly represented its people. John Burns, the great 
labor luader, many plain citizens, eminent bankers und mer- 
chants, able writers, members of the nobility, and Mr. Frith, 
the distinguished London reformer, sut together at the coun- 
cil board. Its first chairman, or mayor, was Lord Rose- 
bery, late English Prime Minister; its first vice-chairman 
was the eminent scientist and statesman, Sir John Lubbock ; 
its deputy chairman was Mr, Frith, 

‘The council was not an ornamental, but a remarkably 
Inborious, body of men—and they served without salaries. 
Many of them gave most of their “time to the municipal 
servies, while the whole body . . . composed of men who for 
the most part had private business or professional duties . . . 
gave an avernge of one-third of their working time to coun- 
cil and committee meetings and to labors connected with the 
public affairs.” 

Here wo have striking, and we may add encouraging, evi- 
dence of the fact that busy men are ready to serve the city 
faithfally and patriotically, if they are allowed an honorable 
opportunity of doing so, and the disgrace in which partisan 
politics have involved city affairs shall be removed. One 
‘committee, — that on Parks, and a fairly typical instance, — 
says Dr. Shaw, held in the first year 210 mestings. Nor 
‘are these the most remarkable facts. “At the ond of ita 
‘three years’ work, the first London Council had so conducted 
itself that its friends could aay, without contradiction, that 
through nll those years of administrative labora, ns complex 
and confusing a4 ovor fell to any governing body in the 
world, not one breath of somndal, no shadow of a shade of 
personal corruption, has attached to a single member of the 
council.” ! “Up to this time (1896),” says Mr. Fox, “the 
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uniform provisions the fifteen thousand parishes and other 
English jurisdictions below the grade of cities, applies to 
them, so fur as their needs require, the non-partisan prinel- 
ples and methods which we have considered. It provides 
for loonl councils with considerable authority for Home 
Rule! A law similar to this, for the uniform government 
of the villages and towns of our American states, would be 
4 great public blessing by avoiding vast numbers of 

Jaws and much needless litigation. This law not only 
makes judicial decisions interpreting its general principles 
applicable to ull jurisdictions oases subject to them, 
bat it authorizes the summary submission of disputed ques- 
tions to courts mentioned in the act, Section 70 declares 
that “if any question arises or is about fo arive us to whether 
any power, duty, or linbility, ete, . .- under the Jaw is 
‘vested as it purports to be, the council may canse the ques- 
tion to be summarily submitted to the High Court, which, 
after hearing such evidence and parties as it thinks just, 
may decide the question.” ‘This seems to be a very conven- 
jont and useful way, though hardly known in the United 
‘States, of determining doubts as to the meaning of municipal 
codes, which can be made to avoid, by timely decisions, much 
‘yexationa uncertainty and expensive litigation. 

4. We have considered the theoretical reasons* which 
seem to make it probable that a non-partisan city govern- 
mont, based on business needs rather than on parties, would 
diminish the inducements to vote and to be active in city 
politics on the part of the most depraved and venial classos, 
Jn tho experience of England wo find these anticipations 
verified. Comparing the English with the American sys 
tom, Dr. Shaw says “there is much less in the English 
system... to tempt unworthy men into the council for 
purposes of gain, . . . very remote chances of profit through 
contracts or jobbery of any kind."® “Tho exploitation of 
the votes of the ignorant, vicious, and indifferent in English 
cities by demagoguos or party agents is so extromely difficult 

Aehaw's Mum, Yow, Cont, Burvpe, ps iy *5e0 Oh, OX, 
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eratic classes. This is an unwarranted assumption. The 
facts ure that, in the main, the municipal methods of the 
foremost city governments in Europe, and eapecially those 
of England, are democratic in theory and republican in their 
tendency; they are conceived and executed in a gpirit favor- 
uble to universal education, comfort, and safety, promoted 
at the pablic expense —even in a degree as yet hardly at- 
tnined by any American city, and rarely imagined by men 
who are almost blind to what is good in other nations, Pro- 
fessor Commons, speaking of English and German cities, sayy 
“they have promoted, much further than American cities, 
many public services, for the wants of the . . . masses, such 
as parks, ... baths, water-supply, and many others.”? 

We shall, by reason of such considerations, state in some 
detail facts which illastrate the governmental action of Eng~ 
Nish cities, selecting for this purpose three cities, —Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Glasgow,—not because they are 
peculiar, but because they may fairly speak for the others. 
‘We hope the city reader, us he proceeds, will caropare the 
doings of these cities with the municipal achievements at 
his own doors, asking himself whether the kind of city gov» 
ernment, of which these dogs are the rosult, is not one 
suitable for an American city. 

Mancherter.—W is a city which has » population not much 
execeiling five hundred thousand inhabitants, being not far 
from the size of Baltimore. It has a council of the kind we 
have explained, and the council elects the mayor from ita 
own membors. The supervision of the city administration 
—as in other English cities —is directly in charge of vari- 
‘ous standing committees of the council, of each of which the 
mayor is ex-offlcio chairman. Manchester has long operated 
its own Gas Works, not merely making gus for its public 
supply, but for private usc at low rates. ‘These Works not 
only pay interest on tho investment, but a large profit into 
tho city treasury. Tho city also supplies electricity both 


Pro, Reps, pp 200, 204, Mr. Prank M, Loomis, im an fnatenetive essay’, ree 
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‘that Manchester has recently furnished $26,000,000 toward 
completing a great ship canal, opened in 1894, in aid of ite 
commerce? In 1895 Manchester completed what is said to 
be the most magnificent storage warehouse in the warld to 
‘bo used in connection with that great undertaking.* 
Birmingham.— Its population of over 450,000 is not far 
from that of Bostou. The city of Birmingham owns the mu- 
nicipal Gas Works —ucquired ut a cost of nearly #10,000,000 
—which give « supply of gas at moderate rates, and pay a 
lurge annual profit to the city treasury. Under @ compre- 
hensive law, the city recently acquired about 90 acres of 
lund covered with about 4000 houses in the worst part of 
the city, and has caused improved buildings to be erected 
in their place with great gain to the public health; the city 
has erected and rents model cottages; it has a successful 
sewage farm of 1500 acres; it has many furnaces for con- 
suming its garbuges it manufactures fertilizers, and owns and 
operates about 40 canal boats for their transportation and 
sule; it consumes its coarser garbage in wbout 60 furnaces; 
it maintains cemeteries similar to those of Manchester; 
under its admirable sanitary administration the annual 
death rato of the city has been reduced to twonty in 
thousand or less: it maintains public bathe on a large 
scale, even providing Turkish baths for those willing to 
pay for their use; the city has provided a public library 
of 200,000 volumes, with many branches; it has & munici- 
pal Art Gallery; it maintains a central School of Art with 
several branches, some of them mainly for night schools for 
the working classes; the city has well-equipped technical 
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new streots, widened others, and erected much better build~ 
ings upon them at un outlay of about 810,000,000; it hus 
alo built many improved tenement housex—zeal for the 
health und comfort of the people having, perhaps, for a time 
ygone beyond the dictates of financial thrift. 

‘The city bas provided several lange model lodging houses, 
which are a great success, both financially and in aid of 
morality and order; it has five large establishmenta for 
public bathing, at which the water is kept at a uniform tem- 
perature through the year, and each hos connectod with It 
un oxtensive and amply equipped washhouse for use by the 
faznilies of the poor, who pay a trifling sum for this provision 
in their behalf. 

“The police foree of Glasgow —which no mayor controls 
and no party boss or politician meddles with— is,” says Dr. 
Shaw, “of excellent character, and as a rule is faithfals .. « 
it is universally praised by the citizens; and complainta 
such as one hears in any American city aro unknown. . . « 

* All the slaughtering in Glaagow is done in the public, 
municipal slaughter houses, . . . and the city owns public 
markets" as well, which yield a net income. ‘The city haa 
almost wholly escaped scandals and the imputations of job- 
bery in connection with its contracts.! Within the last two 
yours the city of Glasgow bas erected u “Family Home” in 
faid of certain classes of the deserving poor, which is now in 
successful operation; and it hus also purchawd the city 
BTR at ow operas ss pet igh 

en have been reduced, ‘The city makes its 
own gas and sells it at so low a rate that many families have 
abandoned stoves and use gas for cooking purposes.” 






v 
Wo cannot entor much into tho relative cost of eity gov- 
ernment in England and the United States. Dr. Shaw 
says Uhat the citizens of English towns —meaning cities — 
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are —like the criminal law—required to be in their lead- 
ing provisions uniform for all cities, ‘There is, in England, 
a goneral Inw or code on the subject, with special pro- 
visions applicable to peculiar needs and conditions. Few 
things can be clearer than the right and duty of the state to 
see that the police laws, as well as the criminal laws, are 
everywhere fairly and uniformly enforced. England as a 
nation acts on this view, requiring the police force in every 

city to be up to the fixed standard of capacity, ‘iscipling 
and fidelity which she prescribes—a requirement which she 
enforces not only by # vigorous system of national inspeo- 
tion but by insisting on adequate reports to the central 
authority. She makes the payment of the portion of the 
compensation of this force which the nation itself pays de- 
pendent npon the force, in each locality, being kept up to 
this standard. 

We are not without some fear that we may be thought 
partial toward England. On the contrary, no reader could 
be more delighted than we should be if the comparison could 
be made more fuvornble to the United States. It has been a 
disagroouble duty to wt forth facts humiliating to American, 
pride, but these facts need to be more generally known. 
Professor Goodnow, of Columbia University, —a careful 
student of municipal affairs,—reforring to the municipal 
system of England, says “her example should encourage us 
to follow in har footsteps; for nowhere else, it may be sald, 
is municipal government, at the present time, more success 
fully administered, and nowhere elxe are the taska it has 
taken upon itself to perform of grenter magnitude." ® 

In dismissing the municipal reform policy of Great Britain, 
we may keep in mind those fuets: (1) that one of its objeats 
was to remove evils which had arisen under party govern- 
ment in her cities; (2) that the remedies she hus wpplied 
have been in their nature non-partisan, and have 
tended to eliminate party domination ; (8) that the reformed 
system sho has established has made it possible and safe to 
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such as are only fit for regulating tho smaller apply only to 
thom. ‘Thore seem to be provisions for soyeral communes 
codperating in the management of their affairs? ‘Thus unity 
and harmony —aside from Paris—were given to the whole 
municipal system of France; the need for special charters 
was avoided ; and judicial decisions affecting the conatruo- 
tion of municipal law became generally applicable to all the 
vities of France. 

‘Tho code provided, as a general rule, that each commune 
should have # council composed of o single chamber whose 
members — varying in number in reference to the popula- 
tion of the commune — were made elective at large ; that is, 
by general ticket for the term of four yenrs, without classifi- 
cation of terms, at separate municipal elections, —#'Tho 
French statesmen,” says Dr. Shaw, “have recognized tho 
fact . ... that elections by general ticket secure a higher 
average degree of character and ability in municipal councils 
. «« than the plan of one-name districts."* 

It is obvions that the safeguards—in connection with 
the elections, and with the terms of office—ngninst party 
domination in French vities are by no menns so udequate ns _ 
they are in English cities — the members of French councils 
not being classified, and therefore leaving it possible for a 
party to choose all members of the body at a single clection. 
But we shall soon see that civil servioe examinations for 
filling city offices—perhaps more rigorously applied in 
French than in English cities—have beon very effective 
‘against such evils. It may be noted hor that France, 
in her laws applicable to her political divisions most analo- 
frous to American countica, haa provided for councila— 
single chambers— having large control for local welf- 
ment. Their members are chosen for terms which clearly 
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more important and the council less important, bub Dr. Shaw 
says that in both the council “is the central and important 
fuct,” and he thinks the tendency in France is toward the 
English system. Professor Goodnaw says that “in France 
the municipal council regulates by its deliberations the affairs 
of the commune," + 

In expressing a general view, Dr. Shaw anys, “the munioi- 
pal councils of France fairly reflect the prevailing standards 
of porsonal honesty and uprightness, that . . . the intelli- 
gonce of the community is very well represented, . . . but 
that in the present decade the French councils have been loss 
substantial and responsible bodies than those of the large 
English and German towns (cities), while far superior in 
theso qualities to those of American cities of corresponding 
size.”"2 Such results might have been anticipated from the 
failure of the French code to authorize Free Voting, to clas- 
xify the members of their councils, or to provide for mem: 
bers elocted by themselves, into their own body, whieh would 
have secured greater stability and a better representation of 
the minority. 

3. It ia not difficult to find practical illustrations of the 
superiority of administration in the cities of France, as com> 
pared with that of Aimericen cities, So much of the mon- 
urchical methods of France in regard to the police force 
remains that one would think it might be at least as readily 
used, as ia the police force of American cities, by party man 
agers for party purposes. That the French government, 
through its profocta, doca sometimes make this force effec 
tive for party ends seems to be beyond question. But the 
adwirable, non-partisan examinations for entering it, and for 
promotion in it, prevent its being dominated by purty apirit, 
or servile to politicians—save in rare crises, Dr. Shaw 
tells us that no minister has for many years attemptod “any: 
seriously objectionable use of the Parisian police system for 
improper political purposes.” ‘The police system wus, in 
1864, modulled on that of London; and we may add that 
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« « « cities and towns of France, . . . for the accommoda- 
tion of those in pecuniary distress, Savings banks . . . are 
to be found in all important towns. . . ." In 1894 thero 
wore of municipal savings banks and their branches more 
than two thousand in all, in which deposits could be made. 
For every six men, women, and children in France Dr. Shaw 
tells us there is municipal savings bank account, the aver= 
age value of which exceods a hundred dollars; and that, in- 
cluding postal savings banks altogether, there is a savings 
bank account for every four and a half of all the poople in 
France.t 

6. We have no space, nor is it needful for our purpose, to 
attempt any general exposition of the complicated govern- 
mont of Paris, yet certain parts of it should be noted. Paris, 
the only city in France without a mayor, is a yet more splon- 
did illustration than the city of Washington of the fact that 
the theory, generally accepted in the United States, that 
there can be no prosperous, well-governed city without » 
dominating mayor, ia quite untenable, Dr. Shaw presents 
Puris us the “typical modern city.” Its successful govorn= 
mont, managed in the main hy a city council, has developed 
attractions which, to the immense pecuniary advantage of 
its inhabitants, huye drawn to itself vast numbers of aojournars 
from many nations. 

‘Yot it is not only without any mayor, but the chief execu 
tive authority is divided between two officers, —the prefect 
of the Seine and the prefect of the police, —both of whom 
are appointed by the national government, as are also the 
commissioners who govern Washington. One of thewe pres 
foots ix at the head of the ordinary business administration, 
and the other is at the head of police udministration, with 
importan¢ and effective relations with the police courts. 
‘Tho alleged necessity of one-man power in a city is as com: 
plotely disproved at Paris as it is at Washington, or was at 
Rome under hor two consuls. 

Paria has a city council with large discretionary power 
‘over finances and taxation, and it indirectly controls most of 

1 Stun. Gow. Cony pp 1, 200-204, 
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for such suppression. ‘The strict examinations in France 
for gaining entrance and promotion in the municipal service 
have been the main souree of its fidelity and non-partisan 
efficiency. 

Dr. Shaw has recently made a careful study of ndminis- 
trative methods and municipal officials in Paris and other 
French cities, and his conclusions are worth citing. After 
referring to occasional interference by national parties 
through prefects? and to some bureaucratic methods of "y. 
alty which yet survive, he says that “ib remains true that 
the execution of the varied municipal business of the French 
metropolis is in the hands of a marvelously well-trained and 
faithful body of public servants... The popular educa- 
tional system of Paris . . . furnishes a constant stream of 
suitable applicants for places in the various municipal and 
civil services, All admissions are based upon npproprinte 
and impartial examinations. Promotions are made upon 
approved principles within the ranks; . . . removals from 
the service are not made upon arbitrary grounds, Potitioal 
considerations have nothing to do with municipal employment. 
. .« There is every incentive to fidelity... . France,” 
he says, “might accept the sway of a military dictator,” 
without breaking up the udministrutive fores of Parity 
“which includes policomen, firemen, school-teachers, atrect- 
cleaners, bookkeepers, civil engineers, architects, . . . who 
are altogether out of politica.” Iv need not involve a single 
change in the personnel of the tens of thousands of men who 
make up the administrative organization of Paris, save the 
two prefects.® 

Paris, he says, “has at its command a» larger and more 
brilliant army of engineering and architectural talont than 
all the important cities of the United States can show”; and 


) Wo have, therefore, in the suggestions submitted for an American elty gor- 
ernment, enavored to profi bythe experience of both France and Koglands 
* Nothing." be declares; could bx farther from the truth Shan 80 axvume 
stn at pm el no ean oy an 
aduaiuintrathan of the pollee ayetem.”” Mun, Gov. Conta, pA 
Sulton Gov. Oot, pps 3090 Hare we may ou vias a mecat Te aking & 
‘ity aduainisteatlon out of party polities and governing it by publie opinion. 
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of Paris; the attendance upon the free instruction for ehil- 
dren between six and fourteen yeurs of age is compulsory s 
books and other materials are largely supplied at the public 
‘exponsa ; and some of the poor children are provided a warm 
moal at the schools; there is kindergarten teaching for small 
children; manual training and the rudiments of design are 
& part of common school instruction; the city conneil voter 
money for the expenses of school vacution trips of the chile 
dren into the country. 

The city council olso contributes to instruction in the 
aciences and industrial arts on a large scale, Under it 
management especial workingmen's libruries in aid of the 
industrial arts have been established, and, in connection 
with them, lecture courses are provided, Tho public schools 
wre supplied with their own libraries, and certain classes of 
the books may be taken away by the pupils for rending at 
their homes, Besides these, additional public libraries are 
supported at the public expense for the use of the people. 
‘We cannot enter into details concerning the various methods 
through whieh the city of Paris encournges the high artistic 
and scientific instruotion which has greatly helped to make 
it, perhaps, the moat attractive city of the world, and to 
cause millions of foreign money to be annually expended 
within its borders.! In considering such facts, illustrating a 
superiority in so many directions, it is not eusy to decide 
whother a non-partisan city government in charge of an 
Sta mecca and of adulaisirecarg wkd ho party controls, 
is most remarkable for its economical advantages, its benevo- 
Tent purpose, its eduentional wisdom, or its guarantee of 
public order, prosperity, and justice. 








ate 
Spain is not a country to which we would naturally turn 
for valuable loasons in municipal government. Yet she has 
@ municipal system which is worthy of some notice, In 
regard to the fundamental organization for municipal Home 
1 Shun Goo, Cont, pp. 0-137. 
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amalleat to eighty for the largest. It would seem that this 
code has left little need for special chartera. 

‘The mombers of the Italian councils are chosen for a 
torm of five yenrs upon general ticket, and are ao classified 
that one-fifth of their sumber is renewed annually — pro- 
visions which give much experience to the administration, 
and make a complete party capture of the government at o 
single election apparently impossible. In the larger juriadio- 
tions, the electors can vote for only four-fifths of the members 
of the council to be elected at the same time—and thus 
apparently « limited though very inadequate minority repre- 
sented is insured. The mayor is elected by the council itself 
from wmong its own membership for w term of three years.) 
‘The council not only elects the mayor from ite own member- 
ship, but also a standing executive committes composed of 
from two to eight mombers, as may be appropriate for the 
city population —a committee closely analogous to the 
mayor's adjunots or assistants in French cities. The mem- 
bers of this committee aro chosen for two years, one-half of 
them retiring annually. ‘The mayor presides both in the 
council and in the exeoutive committees. Tho latter body 
has tho appointing power and is responsible for ite doings 
to the full council, to which its action must be reported for 
reviow, 

‘The great municipal changes recently made in Rome have, 
perhaps, been too much influenvod by national action to 
make them fair illustrations of the effects of the new mu- 
nicipal system, which, are however, shown in otber cities —in 
Milan, Turin, and Genoa, for example. Taking Milan for 
illustration, Dr, Shaw says thet it “has won the right to be 
enrolled with the well-administered cities of the world” ; 
that its nfinirs are in the hands of its most enlightened citi- 
gens; that its population has increased thirty per cent in 
the ten years previous to 1894, while its dexth rate has been 


“ti rains th a om popuatin ths tex ous de Ang 
profeets,noranaten the mayor, — in nuppesed daference to the wishes 
Semis aterag taoiaam: eoaridea maces s posits vets need 
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1. Austria and Hungary are, perhaps, not countries in 
which we should have anticipated striking examples of mu- 
nicipal growth, yet few cities, in recent years, have excelled 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth in their development. Dr. Shaw re- 
gairds the changes in Vienna since 1800 as almoat rivalling 
those of Chicago, and us being, on various accounts, “the 
world's most notable example of a splendidly appointed me- 
tropolis.” He says that Buda-Pesth is now four or five times 
us populous as it was in the middle of tho current century; 
thnt it bas had the most rapid growth in recent yeurs of any 

magnificenoe 





European capital, and that it has now the full 
of a splendid city. 

Various provisions of the old aristocratic system of Austria 
still prevail in her cities. For example, citizens must be 
twenty-four years of age before they can vote in Viennmy 
and that only one in wbout twenty-five of the city popula- 
tion possess that privilege. Such provisions connected with 
such growth and prosperity show that universal suffrage and 
extreme democratic methods are ut lenst not the sole elements 
‘of municipal greatness, 

It is un interesting fact that in Vienna where the municipal 
‘voters are only about sixty thousand, in Freuch cities where 
suffrnge is almost as broad as in American cities, and in the 
cities of England where suffrage has limits near midway 
Dotween these extremes, the fundamental organization and 
powers of the city authorities are substantially the smo, 
The contral authority in Vienna is a city council of 138 
members. ‘They are elected for a term of six years; and 
one-third of them retires every two yoata— pro’ 
clowely like those in English cities, and which render strict 
party government impossible! Tho mayor (Burgomaaster) 
is chosen by the council, subject to the approval of the 
Emperor, from its own members for a torm of six your. 
He is the presiding officer of the body and the executive 


1 Wo need Hot notice some peculiae provisions for eleeting these wembare bey 
‘cortain olaanos of voters, 
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them are chosen every third year— provisions which, like 
those of the other European countries, are a great obstacle 
in the way of mere party government. The mayor 

master) is appointed by the king Cor in substance by the 
governmont af the day), from the members of the council. 
‘The mayor has not any fixed term, and he is the presiding 
officer of the council. Several assistants of the mayor are 
wlso appointed —their numbers having reference to populue 
tion—from the members of the council for terms of six 
years. The mayor and these assistants form a standing 
‘executive board for supervising municipal work. This board 
seems to be charged with the local execution of the general 


king —has authority over the police. As the king, in exer- 
cising his appointing power, docs it through the government 
of the day, — which represents the national party majority, — 
it is plain that we have, in Belgium, a nearer approximation 
than exists in any other European country to the despotic, 
party elected American mayor; but as the Belgian mayor 
has not the appointing power and the members of the council 
have classified terms, he has by no means the ability of an 
‘Amerioun autocratic mayor to make himself a party despot.! 


4 Melghum enforces a very drastic requirament for the axerelan of 
‘offrags, ‘Thore are examinationn for avoortatning whothor tho citizen hax the 
‘eduestional qualification required for yothng—npparently m yory Just and aie 
ary provision, Blnoe 180 noone has been allowed to vote In ann 
Af nudor arty years of aye, HF woes be hs hoon Mrenident oF the place for Lee 
ware, Certaln olsen of Votorn above thirkysfive years of ago are allowel ire 


some regulations of voting might perhaps 
a nee eae ays tens Gov. Oonte oe 
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special electorate mude up of judgos, of certain dignitaries 
of state, of members of guilds, and of corporate bodies —tho 
intention sceming to be to secure a representation of the 
judicial and nou-partisun wisdom, the administrative experi 
ence, and of the grent business interests of the city, May 
we not fel that such a representation is a sort of precedent 
for Honorary Aldermen in American city councils? 

It is worthy of notice that in this independent city there 
ia much that is fundamental, in connection with its eouncil, 
which confirms the reanita of all European experience, Tho 
members of the council, like those of nearly all Kuropean 
councils, are elected for a term of six years and they are 
ao classified that one-half of them ave renewed every third 
year. Persons who are elected members of the council are 
required by law to serve in that capacity. 

From this point the government of Hamburg begins to be 
more peculiar. ‘The council elects for life eighteen members 
of nnother body, which seems to combine to some extent the 
funotions of both a Senate and a Board of Administrative 
Control. We may call it a Senate, but we need not enter 
into particulars aa to its powers. It is enough for our pur- 
pore to say that this Senate clects the mayor, whose official 
term is two years, from among its own members, and that 
he is the presiding officer of the body, which is generally 
composed of the foremost: citizens. 

‘The office of mayor of Hamburg is one of great dignity, 
ani he holds a high placo in tho ostimation of ita people, 
‘There are several administrative bureaus, or boards, under 
the direotion of the Senate, with a senator at the head of 
each. 

Here is m ity government—and we may, perhaps, say 
@ state government also—which manages its own affaira 
successfully by methods that leave little opportunity for 
party rule, and were plainly intended to make such rule 
impossible. If we must think that too mach is conceded 
to mare property interests in Hamburg, and that there is 
too much independence of popular forces in hor Senate, we 
should not forget that sho contended nobly and successfully: 
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‘of our one exceptional city, Washington. ..."? We must 
not attribute this superiority to a fixed order and inactive 
life in these old cities, Berlin, in the past twenty-five 
youra, has added ng many actual new residents aa has Chi- 
cago—Berlin being about four times us large us it was 
in 1860.” Ts enterprise appears in the fact that it used 
asphalt on its streets more than twenty years ago.2 “Since 
the war with France the whole municipal organization has 
ms revision, -.. With admirnble thoroughness, 

== the work of reform has been carried on in every 

09 

No one, perhaps, of the German cities is more characteristic 
of ull the others than Berlin; and as its government includes 
those provisions which are most worthy of our study we 
shall make them the chief subjects of comment. The work 
of improving the municipal aystem began in Prussia under 
a law of 1808, which seems to have been regurded as a great 
achievement of atatesmanship ever since. Professor Gneist* 
tells us that the financial self-government of Berlin was 
placed in the charge of a council, elected by ita citizens,® 
which controls its affairs, manages it external relations, 
draws up the ordinary budget for the year, and allows 
extraordinary expenses, thus exercising large ordinance- 


in the hands of what Professor Gneist calls the Court of 


{Gotonel Waring of New York weoms to haye found street cleaning in Berlin 
Rae en gS ncktarSc See Ms pers wat ONE, NE 
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the sume in Germany aa in Great Britain... . ‘Tho redleo- 
tion of good councillors term after term i common in both 
countries. ... The presence of men eminent . . . for 
expert knowledge is another of the chnracteristies of the 
German coun «+ The councils form themselves into 
standing committees for working purposes, ... ‘There ara 
in Berlin . . . about seventy-five w citisan deputies’ who are 
elected by the council for their fitness to serve its associates 
‘on committees charged with the oversight of various munici- 
pal interests... .”1 This matured method of non-official 
cobperation in municipal administration —of which we have 
seen a small beginning in Boston —hns been highly salu- 
tary in its effects in Berlin and throughout German city 
government. 

No American can fail to be impressed, if he is not humili- 
ated, by the broad contrast between the membership of Ger 
man and American city councils.? If this difference be not 
mainly dus to purty rule in American cities, and its exclusion 
from German cities, to what is it due? Are Americans 
inferior to Germans in capacity and patriotism ? 

Professor Gnoist tells us that governments thus consti- 
tuted have been able to resist party attacks, and to manage 
the affairs of German cities in their own interests, Wo can- 
not fuil to recall the steady persistence in Jaws for the elec« 
tion by English councils of members into their own body, 
and we may perhaps see, in the value of theso Berlin aldermen 
similarly elected, the advantages likely to spring from such 
Appointed and Honorary Aldermen in American councils an 
we have suggested.” 

It isa striking example of the sound, non-partisan, theories 
and interests which prevail in German cities that, when « few 
years ago a new mayor was needed for Berlin, a man who 
hud distinguished himself us mayor in a smaller city wus, by 
reason of his fitness, selocted for the office. Ho came to 

1 shun, Gov. Conty pp. 01-11. 


The Uondoney toward the distrust of Amarlean elty eounetis has become no 
‘strong that in some cities the name ‘Alderman' fs an epprobrious tte.”” Wileox, 
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unimaginable in a party-governed American city that there 
should be so large and patriotic a coiperution, 

4. In Berlin —as in London —we have resulta in marked 
contrast with those presented in American cities where 
mutocratic powers are given to party-elected mayors. Lead~ 
ing Americun citizens mako purty relations an exouse for 
doing very little for good city government, Professor 
Gneist says that in Berlin the few political wire-pullers 
chosen to represent a party in a short time either assimilate 
themselves to tho spirit of self-sucrifice or “disappear from 
the assembly, . . - and that the animosities of party got 
gradually blurred and finally blotted out altogether, in the 
common toil of daily work for the interests of the commu- 
nity " —significant words which those may well ponder who 
doubt the power of codperation according Co non-partiaan city 
methods to develop a spirit which will troat city interests aa 
paramount to party interests. Tt is this feeling developed in 
® non-partisan city council which helps to make it w flt body 
‘to olect aldermen into its own membership and to choose 
mayors. Professor Gneist declares that the administration 
of Borlin “is a practical, economical, and honest application 
of tho public moans.” “Municipal financiering, in Gor- 
many,” says Dr. Shuw, “isa high art, It unites thrift and 
minute economy with brond Uberality. ... The German 
taxpayer... sees everywhere about him the beneficent 
vrosults of public expenditures carefully and wisely made." * 

5. Another result of this non-partisan system in Berlin 
deserves the eapecial attention of the rich reaidenta of Amor 
ican cities. For Professor Gneist telly us that the woulthy 
amon of Berlin not only pay a higher rate of taxes than others 
but “that their personal activity for the benefit of the com= 
munity exceeds thut of the small taxpayors; . . . the higher 
contributions of taxes correspond . . « ae 
of personal services in the administration. . . .” 
neglect of the rich mon in the Baerga yes”, 
active part in the government of vities is as notorious a it 

is discreditable. Is the explanation to be found in the 
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1, If we turn from material constructions to education, 
Berlin and most Gorman citios can teach us important 
lessons, Berlin maintains not only publi inarkets, but 
trade schools where mechanics and artisans are instructed.” 
“They have," saya Dr. Shaw, “made elementary education 
universal and compulsory. ‘They have introduced much 
manual training and physical culture into their school 
courses, and are many years in advance of our Ameri- 
can cities in adopting the quality of instruction to the prao- 
tival ends that common school education ought to serve." 
+. “In addition they have amply provided for the higher 
education, . . . German cities provide trade schools.” In 
Borlin there are thousands of “reputable citizens who ure 
responsibly and intimately connected with the city’s educa- 
tional system... . Iam sure,” he says, “that so far ox 
elementary education is concerned our American cities have 
more to learn from the methods and results attained by 
German cities than we have to teach to them. Our prog- 
ress must be along their paths.”* Why should we be sur- 
prised at these widely varied superiorities in German cities 
when we consider their stable, non-partisan, business mothoda, 
the able and experienced men whom their city system places 
at the head of city affairs, and compare them with the man- 
agement of American cities whose affairs are constantly 
inyolyed in the fluctuations and corruptions of party war- 
fare,—evory victory in which may give a city a now ret of 
inexperienced, partisan leaders who constantly seek to make 
city administration useful to themselves and their party? 

2. We have little space for evidence, more decisive than 
‘mere opinions, as to the relative merits of the city govern- 
ment of Berlin, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
Berlin is about four times as large ax it was in 1860, 
being now (1806) apparently more populous than any 
‘one of those cities, It has lately constructed a marvellous 


1 Vollard’s Study Mfun, Goo. (Berlin), pp. 119, 2. ' 
* Man. Gow. Cont., pp. 381-517. 
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‘Mr. Pollard tella ug that while Berlin has povorty it has 
‘no slums; that street cleaning and the removal of refuse is 
mainly done wt night, that the city is better lighted than 
any in Europo—save Paris—gas being used ws an aid in 
preventing crime, and that separate lavatories for males and 
females with attendants in charge are established at suita~ 
le pluces in the thoroughfares in aid of cleaniiness and 
comfort.4 

3, ‘This larger aphere of municipal Home Rule in German 
cities —as compared with that of American cities— does 
not appear to have resulted in disastrous investments. Dr. 
‘Shaw tella us that the financial position of German cities is 
absolutely unassailable. Whatever he may think of some 
dovails of German methods, the great advantages of eliminat= 
ing party divisions from city administration, and of bringing 
‘able and worthy mon into the control of city affairs, bas 
been demonstrated. The facts we have presented seem to 
anake it clear: (1) that local government in the continental 
cities of Europe is accompanied by a liberal and sagacious 
treatment of the poor and the humble which is worthy of 
‘our imitation; (2) that the sphere and authority for Home 
Rule in these cities is much bronder than in American 
cities; (3) that the men who hold municipal offices in con- 
tinental cities are as a rule much superior to the men who 
generally hold auch offices in the United States; (4) that 
the business policy of those cities exhibits more statesman- 
ship and business foresight than prevails in American cities; 
|G) that the establishment of non-partisan councils and the 
| selection of mayors by them bas facilitated the suppression 
| of party rule, and the bringing of citizons of high character 
| and ability into the municipal service; (6) that the cobperne 
| tion on a large seale betwoon municipal officers and worthy 
| and patriotio citizens in private life, in aid of good adminix= 
| tration, ia a romarkable examplo of the good offects of the 


jullie protection agutoat tho oli of sharks who, la onr Amertann dition, pray 
Amott mnesrtedy upon the catretof the tenement Rome popuaion” “Mu. 
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aginuble’ Our largest manicipalities were little more than 
—the three largest cities having a population 

of less than 100,000.8 The very limited harmony that exists 

in our municipal methods is more the rewult of 

partison forces than of conclusions drawn from a study of 

municipal peineiples. 

5. The municipal precedents we have from the times near- 
‘ost to onr great, original statesmen suggest the appointment 
‘of mayors by councils, rather than their election by the 
people. The firat mayors of Philadelphia were appointed — 
sometimes by the city council. The people of Philadelphia 
‘were first authorized to elect thelr mayors in 1839. Until 
1822, the mayors of New York City were appointed by the 
governor and the state council. Later they were chosen by 
‘the aldermen. Tho New York constitution of 1821 pro- 
vided for the choice of mayors by city councils, and the 
mayor of New York City was not elected by its voters until 
1844. In Boston, the mayor was made ¢lective by the people 
in 1822.8 

When Amorican cities began to be « considerable political 
fores, their control was naturally sought by political parties. 
‘An parties became more highly organized and powerful, they 
more and more enforced party teats for city offices, and used. 
their city domination to aid stute und national elections. 
‘Thix was the case in New York City ag early as 1807, but 
serious mannicipal corruption did not begin until after mayor 
had become elvotive by popular vote The spoils sytem had, 
before 1835, become well developed in several of the leading 
states. It was in 1833 that Senator Marcy of New York made 
hia celebrated declaration in the national Senate that “to the 
victors belong the spoils.” At this time, party rule und fleroe 
partisan contoats over city affairs were porbaps about equally 
the enrse both of American and English cities. This was 
two years before England adopted her great non-partisan, 
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demonstrating the advantage of a state Board of Health 
having adequate powers over the local Health Boards to be 
exercised whenever the action of the Boards is inadequate. 
‘Mr. Fairlie has set, forth interesting facts on the subject 
which deserve the attention of legislators.! 


1 Cent. of Administration in New York, pp. 196-147. 
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CONCERNING POLICE ADMINISTRATION aT 


to all cities, save in so far as London is in some mensure an 
exception.? 

4, The kind of stute inspection which the police of 
American cities need could perhaps be made under a single 
stato officer, who should be an experienced ex-police official, 
and be connected with one of the state departments or with 
anew municipal bureau in the state government, He should 
be required from time to time to examine into the condition 
of the local police administrations in the state, to receive and 
preserve reports to be made by them, and to annually lay 
before the governor and the legislature a general exposition 
and comparative report of the police administration in each 
city, setting forth all the facts necessary for a judgment con 
cerning both their actual and their comparative merits and 
cost? 

Such a bureau or department would be able to supply the 
facts needed for enlightened legislation on police and othor 
municipal affairs. It would be an admonition to corrupt 
ond partisan city officials. Its action would not diminish 
the sphere or the liberty for Home Rule, save of that corrupt, 
partisan kind which feara publicity. On the contrary, much 
Jarger powers for local control could be safely intrusted to 
cities under such guarantees for their legitimate exercise. 
‘Tummany and every other party machine and its boss would 
of course be the inveterate cnemics of such a system. 





2S0e Ch. XI Tew mattors in our elty affulrs more atrfktogty illustrate our 
rogleet than tho fact that, while 20 much his been sald of lata about police 
abuses, no atnte or city of the Union nnd no reform organleation so fae as wo 
Aeoow his bronght to tho astontlon af the Amerlonn poople that adeairabe 
Bnlish police system upon which noarly all that ks good in ome own ts based, 
‘aoa whloty cam 


‘Aerinn pele thre moon, has Dene aad these eh nd on porting 
‘elumes to introduce English methous of rowing si 

Strate and bog nd Engin orsoornie tables soa ary ob mulpal 
dobasoment might not How so Much diagrace Us. 

Sue iva Rew York uate omnldioos, to mich, we Bar Furl, Ht Frm 
‘paring charters for yeooud and third class cities united —largoly we believe by 
eaion of the efforts of Hon. IF, W, Holls—tn presenting to the legislature of 
[Now York in 181 a bill providing for a state munielpal buream, 
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1. The time is probably noar at hand when, in parts of 
the densely populated states, policemen will be required ute 
ide of cities —as they now are in European countries. It 
would resntt in embarrassing complications and needless ex 
pense to have distinct police forces, subject to diverse control, 
for each city soon to be developed along our railroads anid 
waterways. It will be necessary to have considerable dis- 
tricts under uniform police laws and administration, or else 
to adopt some plan analogous to the European police systems. 
The p soon to become » far more important force than 
it has yot been, 

It is desirable to maintain that principle of 
dence which is fundamental under Amerioan 
yet it cannot be too emphatically stated that pr 
soon be made for uniform police 
parative statements of its cost thro 
ean be no doubt that the failure to mal 
tions of the police which we need, ul 
mualyersation# and corruptions rece 
force of New York City. Why: 
und invostigute the police as 

We have seen that the o 
and of other states provide: 
officora of banks, trust 
but of prisons, sohools,: 
thoir managers to 
butter, gas, and mille 
for the state to tl 
interests, and not 
the use of the m 
which the pro 
deponl ? 

2. Another 
of the state paying: 
tion deserves n 
mote future the 
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cities and distriets —draw togother detachments from their 
police forees for the prompt suppression of riots, mobs, and 
other local disturbances —a service for whieh policemen would 
bo peculiarly well qualified — instead of being always com- 
pélled to rely solely upon the slow, leas competent, more 
expensive, more unmanageable, yet far leas prompt and 
effective —force of the militia? i roperly disciplined po- 
licemen have all the military drill needed for auch a Res, 
and are more likely than the militia to be disorect and just. 
They would arouse far loss 

Amorioan states, being without « regular army, haye moro 
nood than European nations for such a sorvice at the hands 
of the police, New York City sent policemen in nid of the 
army during the Civil War. A moderate paymant by the 
state toward the cost of the local police would be a just basis 
tor invoking its aid, not only in the cases suggested, but in 
any oases where a greut crime has boon committed, or serious 
disorder or danger is threatened, especially where there are no 
Tocal policemen! Who can doubt that the discharge of such 
functions would dignify the police forve in its own estimation, 
and cause it to be more highly respected by the peopla? 


b's 


1, Most of the reasons we have given in the last chapter 
fora uniform code of health laws for the state alao require 
wuniform code of police laws applicable, with proper adap- 
tations, to all its cities and villages. This code would 
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We can no more endure a police boss than we can endure 
a party boss or a mayoralty despot. We must have a city 
council competent for the management of our city affairs 
or we must hand them over to the state—and surrender 
all hopes of true Home Rule, and non-partisan city govern- 
ment. 


Since this chapter was in print, a scheme for a state-police 
system has been presented in the legislature of New York, 
which we have considered in the APPENDIX. 
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could not be secured—sayo when somo great reform move- 
mont should triumph—so long as (hey should be connected: 
with contests for the mayoralty. Tndeod, the very worat of 
these justioes —evon those whose indefensible appointment: 
aroused the reform movement which elected Mayor Strong 
were appointed by autocratic, party-elected mayors with 
the approval of their party. 

Nevertheless, many good people still seem to think —as 
‘Tammany and the whole horde of mere politicians and par- 
tisans in both parties declare—that such mayors are an 
ewsential agency for achieving municipul reform. 

%, We think it may be said Ut every mayor of Now 
York, within the lust fifteen years,—snve Mayor Hewitt and 
Mayor Strong,—has used his power of appointing justives to 
aid his party. 

Naturally enough, therefore, the state of New York has, 
of late, shown an inorensing tendency in favor of vesting 
more control over the minor judicial officers in the higher 
courts. Her amended constitution of 1894 deci ‘that 
“Justices of the peace and judges or justices of inferior 
courts not of record, and their clerks, may be removed for 
couse, after dus notice and an opportunity of boing beard, 
by auch courte ng are or may be proscribed by Inw;” and 
the same section of the constitution further provides that 
ail judicial officers in cities, “save justices of the poace and 
district court justices, whose choice is not otherwise 
vided for, may be appointed by some local city authority"— 
a provision equally significant both as favoring judicial ape 
pointments and as showing distrust of judicial elections. 
‘hese provisions expross u distrust of popular elections for 
choosing minor judicial officers; they in substance tell us 
thut a court is less likely than a political officer, or « politi- 
cal body of any sort, to be influenced by party spirit in making 
such removuls; they, in substance, say that mayors should 
not be allowed to be so autocratic ax they have boen in the 
judicial sphere—apparently taking notice of the facts that 
while mayora have appointed many bad justices they have 
never removed one of them, or even condemned their gross- 
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tions of governors and lieutenant governors; (4) elections 
of judges; (5) elections of state senators and assemblymen; 
(6 elections of members of city councils who control city 
policy and make all city ordinances; (7) elections of mem- 
bers of constitutional conventions. Therefore all officers 
would remain elective who frame or amend constitutions ; 
who direct political policy; who make, interpret, or repeal 
the laws; who adopt city ordinances; who control taxa- 
tion; or who direct the expenditure of money. The great 
loss of power would not be on the part of the people, but on 
the part of the despotic city parties or factions, their bosses 
and leaders—who would be deprived of most of their unjust 
and demoralizing patronage and income, and consequently of 
much of their despotic power for perverting and prostituting 
municipal authority. 
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6. The failure of the authors of the charter 
the election of any members of the assembly, save | en 


na been that every momber—save one—in each house of 
assembly is to be elected from a mere local district. 

for a geographical subdivision, and, according to the 

of the charter, owes a first duty to a narrow 

momber can be nominated or elected by the high 

ing convictions thet sweep over the whole city, or 

clare its common aspirations, needs, or duties. | 
Paapeprrgeriererr ry 
municipality or any traly metropolitan policy. Every mem- 
ber can be called to nccount by his own narrow 

‘All this degrades the assembly. Te may make the 

‘the boss, and the central l 


6. Te noemns at ret almost Impowible/ hai 
be any earnest struggles for wouts in so 
debased an assombly. Yot to alt oven in 


little offices advantages which clisens of 
standards, and not very familiar 

city-party politica, find it difficult to 
facts are indisputable nevertheless; and 
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have elected ten senators, and the Republicans two from 
thy olil citys and of the members of the state aswmbly, 
‘Tammany seems to have elected and the Re- 

and the supporters of Mr. pei 


nority representation. 
Bath the. Hopublion and de Tslepeti iain 
stantially suppressed both. 


XI 

1, It will hardly be doniod that among the worst evils 
connected with American city governments haye been these: 
the power of partisan organizations has bocome despotic and 
demoralizing ; a lucrative and vicious trade in olty-paxty 
politics has been established ; the spoils system hns become 
intolerable ; the just representation of the minority has been 
defeated; a despotic, debasing. partisan, self-perpetmating, 
‘boss system has been developed; the government of cities 
by parties rather than by the people has been the 
result, Now, the new charter for New York hag 
attempted to remedy any one of) these evils, but has ex- 

‘tended and intensified all of them.? 

2 Tammany was nover so etrongly intranched by law as 

now, nor has she ever before had so effective 


resisting assaults as under this charter. Tea er 
excellent provisions: 


‘wailiy constitute 
‘which would, in largo part, be both novdloxs and 
‘batod on sound prinoiplox or which provides for 
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xi 


1. Nothing could arrest the partisan and suicidal purpose 
of the boss faction to impose such a charter upon the Greater 
New York. It was without effect that Mr. Low and Mayor 
Strong formally objected, in writing, to several of its bad pro- 
visions, and that the latter vetoed the whole instrument. 

The proceedings of the state legislature in connection 
with its enactment—quite in the spirit of its origin and 
aims— were not creditable to New York. It would seem 
that not more than four or five hours of its sessions 
were given to debates concerning the provisions of the 
charter. Not a twentieth part of these provisions appear 
to have been read before either house of the legislature. 
Several of its members, after declaring the charter to be 
indefensible, —and sure to be disastrous to the Republican 
party, —nevertheless declared an intention to vote for it, be- 
cause, as they said, the party majority demanded it — and, we 
may add, because they feared their favorite local bills would 
be defeated at the hands of the adherents of the boss faction 
if those members should refuse obedience to its commands 
that they support the charter. There was a lamentable 
scene of partisan despotism and servility in the legislature. 

2. Thus a despotic party faction, by indefensible means, 
needlessly and disastrously imposed upon the new city at 
its birth, and against the best intelligence and virtue of its 
people, an intolerable, antiquated, partisan municipal system 
—sure to cause discontentment and conflict until it shall be 
overthrown. It has made it certain that the question of a fit 
government for the city of New York must be one of the 
paramount issues in New York state politics until the new 
city shall secure a government based on sound principles and 
framed in the light of the best municipal experience of the 
world. 





XIV 


A single point of importance remains, —one which concerns 
the essential conditions of municipal reform. We mean 
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‘the proper relation of stato parties, not merely to city and 
village governments, but to the governments of towns and. 
counties as well. ‘The subject requires a whole chapter, but 
we ean consider only two points, —first, the effects of a con- 
stant interference with such bodies, in a limited way, by tho 
central party and the boss, which has been increasing for 
years; and, second, the despotic invasion and capture of 
‘one or more such bodies with a purpose of making them an 
active agency for party uggrandizement. The imposition of 
the Greater New York charter was an unprecedented cate 
of the latter kind. 

1. We have seen that when this charter enme before 
the legislature, members who disapproved it feared to ox- 
press their opposition lest the party majority should wreale 
their revenge upon them by defeating their own local 
bills. Here we have illustrations of the effects of a party 
majority despotism in state party action of the first, or 
limited kind, yet sufficient to greatly obstruct the chances 
of just legislation, —or reasonable Home Rule,—not only in 
cities and villages, but in towns and counties. This kind 
of limited despotism has been established —mainly through 
the action of the stato party boss—by a constant interfere 
ence with the just liberty of local nominations and elections. 
Ho and the party managers dictate, if they do not bribe, the 
local nominations and elections. ‘The boss can get money 
for hia party, and his supporters,—at least, — by aiding or 
opposing local candidates. Central party influence is used 
to make legislators subservient, and to control local adxninis- 
trution. National party tests, which are immaterial for looul 
officers, are unforced by the eoorcion of the state party bows 
and managers. This system mokes the state boss possible, 
and true Home Rule impossible, 

XV 

Candid readers can hardly reflect upon the facta consid- 
ered, relative to manicipal or other local affairs, withous 
feeling thut political parties have usurped a centralized and 
despotic control which has aeriously impaired that just, local 
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a Be ae tacenpely ab Ne aot eee (2) these 
monopolists are to be nominated by the representatives of 

[er ree nasi morit or fitness, or even of pub- 
licity, i roquired; (8) while one class of these provikions 


other groatly increases thesa very evils; (4) the provisions 
lnat cited despotically established a party test for officers 
they unjustly declare all the people incompetent to hold 
them unless they are adherents of ona of the two 
parties; they make the nomineos of these parties the exolu- 
sive judges in their own cases; (6) the independents and 
the members of small parties, who are thus disabled, aro the 
‘Yery citizens who most need protection through representa 
tives on the election boards in cities, we having shown that 
mere party-selected election officers are rewdy to conspire 
with each other for party domination! (6) This new 
system of monopoly and exclusion will moro und more tend 
to bring all city and other local clections under tho control 
of adroit and unscrupulous partisan officials, wherens the 
public interests require us to strive to secure jnst-minded 
nnd non-partisan election officers —instead of pairs of un- 
trustworthy party manipalators—each member of whom 
can be justified only on the ground that the other eannat bo 
trusted, ‘The theory of this latest constitutional provision 
‘would justify the appointment of judges in pairs upon party 
nomination, on the ground that no ingle judge can’ be 
trusted. 


XVI 


1, Wo have said? that a state party and tte sno 
‘beyond this limited kind of local intermeddling. 
strive to make « great city—captured through sate pe 
tion of a partisan charter by state party action —the means 
Re tents ren dpgrandisoman’ so aeioes ere 
stata, Such, we repeat, were the und significance of 
the effort to impose » partisan charter upon the Greater New 

#00 pp. 196, tt, 211. ty 48. 
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York, —the first important schomo of the kind in our mu- 
ee 


another lesson concerning city-party government from the 
action of Paseo ‘We have before called attention to its 
intimidating methods, through sending great, semi-nilitary 
‘bodies of its followers to attend political conventions, We 
have shown how naturol it was that nutocratic mayors and 
Pasty government in gre itis should strongly en oma 

methods mote effective nnd dangerous. We have also 
el wants to the probability that the eity-party system 
‘would soon, owing to the rapid growth of cities, make the 
mayor of New York a party rival of the fpeegenste 
York.! What was before but anticipation has now became 
reality. As the time approached for holding the New York 
Democratic State Convention for nominating a governor at 


power 

‘threatening their subjugation, They seem to have | 

united upon Ex-Governor Hill as an anti-Tammany os 

dute—und nono too soon, “hmastet 

timidating, semi-nilitary tactics on a larger scale 

before. Avcording to the journals? it gathered, in addi 

to its regular delegates, and sent from Now York City to 

couse, nearly fifteen hundrod of ita peculiar repr 
—*“braves" with “high hate and canes,” as th 7 

—in four separate trains —“ forty-two ms a 


York—men who, under the ordinances of 


‘1800 moma intareating facts on thean potntn, pp. 140-143, 
Tn oplener am * Now Tork Pn, eplonber 81 























set forth, We cannot take the space f 
summarizing this evidence. It must suffice to say 
quires no rotruetions, bat makes us dosire to emphasize 
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Grafted and enaoted in the light of such information — like that 
which Sir Robert Poel championed —might be an honor to all 
concerned in its production. 

11. Tf, from such objections to this polio scheme, we turn to 
the reasons given for it, thess most denerve notiow: (1) It is said 
it will tend to simple mothods and vigor of administration, A 
despotism always does this, and the local government msseutiat 
for a free people can hardly be as simple as a centralized tyranny. 
@) Te inenid it will selievo us of bi-partisan eommlsslona, We 
have dealt with the objections to such commissions elsewhere, 
and have concluded that, bad as they are, they are preforable to 
police domination by a single party, which this new xoheme will 
facilitate. (3) We ate told it will give ws a single head of the 
police, which is claimed to be a great advantage in the way oe 
simplicity and vigor. ‘This is the old wrgument of 
is the justification of the Russian police system and of the a 
parts of that of Germany, We have shown how muoh confusion 
‘of thought and how many fallacies there are, connectedl with a oer- 
tain measure of truth, in the seductive and superficial theory of 
a single hoad of the police. It has been made plain that a single 
head, such as the new scheme provides for New York City, could 
not properly dispose of police trials alone, even if he did deal 
with anything else.t 

(4) But the chief reason given for the new scheme is a claim 
that it will take police administration out of party polities — 
4 moat desirable result, certainly. We must think this claim to 
‘be utterly unwarranted, and that the new scheme would make 
‘the police power a more potent party force than it ever has bean 
—in both state and city politics.” ‘The politicians in both parties 
—like tho independents—regard the bill as a party measure 
for party advantage. Are they’all mistaken? 

‘We have seen that the state commissioner, who has all con- 
trolling power, is to be appointed and removed by the governor 
—the political head of a party—“at pleasure,” subject to con- 
firmation ly the Senate, and that the commissioner appoints and 
removes city chiefs of police practically in his diseretion, — 
lately “at his pleasure," during the first your of his term. It is 

1 Bee pp. dint, 
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1 We have no space — nor ts there 


Wil as to the rights mud duties of 
‘much needle uncertainty, 














But tho moment—local councils and local police activity 
being supprossed —a singlo stato officer shall be mado sup 
fund universal in his control of Local polio 
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